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Not only hygiene, but... 


HEALTHIER LIVING 


By JUSTUS J. SCHIFFERES, Ph.D. 


Director, Health Education Council; Special Writer, Division of Scientific Information, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; formerly Associate in Hygiene, Columbia College and Instruc- 
tor in Health Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


There are many books on health and hygiene but there are none quite like Healthier 
Living. Written to the prescription of over 300 physicians and educators, it is keyed to 
the real needs and genuine interests of the college student. It covers every topic that 
is treated in the standard course, but with a new, interdisciplinary approach that gives 
the student real help in finding the way to good bodily and mental health in college 
and beyond. 

Healthier Living is divided into 26 units for use in one-semester or one-quarter 
courses. The material is presented in 53 self-contained chapters, giving great flexibility 
in short courses and allowing assignment by chapter in full-year courses of more than 
50 classroom hours. Special teaching features of the text include chapter-end summaries 
highlighting important points, questions for discussion and quizzing, ‘‘built-in” outside 
reading that eliminates the need for special assignments, and over 100 illustrations, 


many of them specially prepared. 

Among the topics are: 

® frank discussions of sex adjustment problems; 
® coverage of mental health; 


authoritative facts on personal health problems—nutrition, exercise, posture, body- 
care, 2rooming, vision, hearing, and dental health; 


an understanding discussion of the many facets of marriage and family living; and 
an interesting treatment of community and world health. 


1954. 928 pages. Illus. College edition, $5.75. 


Send today for an on-approval copy 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
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Youth and the Fine Arts: 
Music and Youth 


ELEANOR STEBER 


SOME TIME AGO I heard someone say 
that during the last 30 years more mu- 
sic had been discovered by more peo- 
ple than since the beginning of time. I 
heartily agree with this state- 
ment and would like to add 
to it that probably in no 
other country is this more 
true than in the United 
States. 

If radio and records have 'y} 
been the prime factors in 
spreading good music, to- 
day’s youth has provided the most 
fertile ground for the movement. I 
think young people should be credited 
not only with having taken music, in 
all its various forms, whole-heartedly 
into their lives, but also for having in- 
troduced it into the homes of their 
families. 

Not long ago I met a young high 
school student who regularly came to 
the Metropolitan as a standee and 
afterwards came backstage to tell me 
of his reaction to the performance. 
One day he said, “The next time I will 
enjoy the opera even more, because I 
won't have to stand for that perform- 








ELEANOR STEBER, whom the Journal staff 
proudly presents as the author of the third 
article in our series on "Youth and the Fine 
Arts,"’ has been acclaimed as the glamorous 
star of opera, concert stage, television, 
radio, and recordings. Her fab- 
ulous career began when she won 
the Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions of the Air; and since that 
time, she has appeared with many 
of the world's leading opera com- 
panies, such as the Metropolitan, 
the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany, the opera companies of 
* #4 Chicago, New Orleans, San An- 

tonio, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 

Cincinnati, Montreal, and others. 
She has made many cross-country concert 
tours and has appeared in concert in Eng- 
land, Holland, and Austria. For sever con- 
secutive years she starred on ‘The Voice of 
Firestone’ and still appears regularly on the 
program. She has made almost half a hun- 
dred television appearances on the program 
and is seen regularly on Toast of the Town, 
Comedy Hour, Milton Berle Show, and 
others. Her amazing versatility shows itself 
in the 20 different leading opera roles which 
she has sung to date. This famous star, who 
got her early musical training from her 
mother in Wheeling, West Virginia, ad- 
dresses herself in this article to the musical 
needs of the young people of this country. 





ance. That day happens to be my birth- 
day, and as a present, I asked my par- 
ents to go with me to the opera. It will 
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3 
be their first time in an opera house, 
and I just hope they won’t be bored!” 
Well, they weren’t bored. Far from it. 
Mother and father have now become 
regular subscribers, while their son still 
attends the opera on his two feet. It’s 
cheaper that way. 

Music being my profession, I would 
like to see even more people discover 
this form of art and entertainment, 
and it is for this reason that I address 
my words to young people, who have 
already done so much in making it a 
part of the American way of life. 

I believe that the next step in our 
musical development should be one of 
bridging all sorts of gaps—the gaps be- 
tween the different schools of music, 
the gap between listening to music on 
records and attending a live perform- 
ance, and the gap between being 
merely a listener and making music. 

As far as the first gap is concerned, 
I think there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between the various schools of 
music. There is only good and bad mu- 
sic. To look down one’s nose at popu- 
lar music is to be snobbish and short- 
sighted. There are many pieces, now 
considered classical, which originally 
were composed as “popular” music. I 
remember reading a letter of Mozart’s 
in which he expressed his great pleas- 
ure at hearing arias from “The Mar- 
riage of Fizaro” played in a Prague 
cafe. Another case in point is Verdi's 
‘La Donna e Mobile” aria from Rigo- 
letto, which was whistled by the gon- 


doliers in Venice even before the op- 
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era’s premiere there. [he story goes 
that the melody had leaked out of the 
Venice theatre during rehearsals and 
that on the evening of the first per- 
formance, when Verdi was on his way 
to the theatre, he heard it sung and 
whistled by hundreds of people as if it 
were a popular Italian street-song. 

I believe that a wider scope of mu- 
sical appreciation is important because 
it gives more enjoyment. There is no 
reason why one may not like the di- 
rect emotion of a Richard Rodgers 
love song or the feverish pulse of 
Gershwin’s “An American in Paris” 
and at some other time be emotional- 
ly moved by the mystery of Debussy’s 
“La Mer,” 
Tschaikowsky concerto or the majesty 


the melodic wealth of a 


of a Brahms Symphony. By the same 
token I am also opposed to specializa- 
tion among those who have already 
discovered classical music—those in- 
stances when listeners only like Bach, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, and not Wag- 
ner, Verdi, and Puccini. Music re- 
leases the emotion, and each musical 
style achieves it in a different manner 

as long as we are willing to submit 
ourselves completely to the impact of 
the music. Broadening one’s musical 
appreciation is like enlarging one’s 
taste for different foods. We acquire 
new tastes by being exposed to them, 
and in these new acquisitions we find 
much pleasure. 

I also believe that it is important to 
make the effort to attend live perform- 
ances—whether they are jam-sessions, 
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concerts or operatic performances. No 
recording or radio broadcast can ever 
convey the complete excitement we 
feel when we, in hundreds of thou- 
sands, attend the same event. ‘There is 
great satisfaction in participating in 
something as it is being created. It’s 
the same excitement I derive from 
watching a football or baseball game, 
not in the newsreel theatre but in the 
actual stadium, or from watching a 
live television performance in contrast 
to one that has been filmed in advance. 
Even the nervousness of the actors, 
their little fluffs, or some technical mis- 
hap contributes to the feeling of “be- 
ing actually there while it happens.” 
‘The electricity is much greater. 

The third gap which should be 
bridged presents a strange paradox. 
While millions have discovered music 
through the help of radio and records, 


thousands have forgotten the ‘“‘old- 
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fashioned” pleasure of making music 
themselves. In the “good old days” this 
means used to be often the only chance 
for hearing music—either by playing it 
ourselves or dropping in at a neigh- 
bor’s house and hearing him play. Peo- 
ple used to gather for an evening of 
chambermusic or community singing. 
It gave them a sense of closeness and 
of creating something together. This is 
the very spirit which was all important 
in the growth of our country, and I be- 
lieve that we should not neglect it in 
the future. In no other country are the 
opportunities so manifold for studying 
an instrument, without too much ex- 
pense, and organizing a band or a 
small orchestra. In no other country in 
the world are educational institutions 
so willing to cooperate and help in 
such projects, because it has been dis- 
covered that the team-work of music 
is as beneficial to our development as 
the team-work of sports. 








Reducing Busy Work 


FREDERICK C. FERRY, JR. 


ALMOST any college administration of- 
ficer would prefer to spend his time 
dealing with human relations rather 
than with clerical procedure. Further, 
he would prefer to have his staff free 
to help him in dealing with people 
rather than occupied with apparently 
endless clerical detail. 

Faced with this problem at Brad- 
ford Junior College, we found it pos- 
sible to reduce the time spent on cleri- 
cal work markedly without great ex- 
penditure or addition of personnel. 
For example, the preparation of a 
schedule had _ re- 
quired roughly eight days of work on 
the part of the administrative officer. 


final examination 


This preparation was reduced to a 
half day’s work on the part of one clerk 
plus about two hours’ time on the part 
of the dean. The issuing of marks had 
required nearly two weeks; marks are 
now ordinarily distributed to students, 
parents, and former schools within 
48 hours after receipt. Many of the 
measures which have proved time- 
savers here at Bradford in a college of 
300 young women would work equally 
well in other institutions. 


Major problems fall into two gen- 
eral categories: sorting and recording 
multiple forms. 





Dean of the College of Bradford Junior 
College in Bradford, Massachusetts, FRED- 
ERICK C. FERRY, JR., formerly held ad- 
ministrative positions at Rhode !sland School 
of Design. 





The sorting of subject cards and 
similar forms requires an almost end- 
less amount of time if done manually, 
and errors are common. In turn, the 
correcting of errors consumes a great 
deal of time. Errors can be largely 
avoided and time materially reduced 
if punched cards are used. Large uni- 
versities ordinarily turn the cards over 
to business machines which sort them 
automatically, a relatively expensive 
procedure. Here at Bradford we use 
‘“Keysort,’ which is an excellent de- 
vice. The total investment for ‘“ma- 
chinery” involved is somewhere be- 
tween $25 and $100 depending on the 
user's choice. The special forms cost 
very little more than would be the case 
if unpunched cards were used. It 1s 
possible to arrange 1,800 unsorted 
cards by students’ names or by subject 
name :n 30 to 45 minutes, depending 
on the skill of the operator. The saving 
in time in the course of a year amounts 
to many hours. 


The second major time-consumer 
is the production of duplicate material. 
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REDUCING BUSY WORK 
By the use of an electric typewriter and 
carbonized forms it is possible to pro- 
duce up to 15 thoroughly satisfactory 
copies at one typing. This proves much 
faster and more accurate in the long 
run than long-hand recording, and of 
course looks infinitely better. 

These are the two principal meas- 
ures involved in our solution. Discus- 


sion following deals with specific pro- 


cedures and forms. 






SCHEDULE CARD 


TOTAL Hrs. Cr. 


FORM I 
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REGISTRATION 


The first major problem facing the 
office when students arrive is regis- 
tration. This can become a short term 
procedure if faculty members serve 
as advisers and if selected students give 
some help in the simple clerical pro- 
cedures. The two forms developed for 
the purpose here at Bradford are 
shown below: a Schedule Card (Form 
1) and a two-part Subject Card 
(Form 2). 


© 
Ma 


ure 9/28 Asal 


FRIDAY 


A2zi|\Ar 
Ar 


COMFLICTS MAY PREVENT SCHEDULING OF SOME COURSES STUDENTS WOULD LIKE TO TAKE. MAKE OUT FULL 
SCHEDULE ABOVE, AVOIDING CONFLICTS. THEN FULL OUT BELOW: 


To 





Students fill out the Schedule Card 
with their advisers, choosing an actual 
program for the whole year. The 
Schedule Cards are then taken to a 
central rack where pre-printed Subject 
Cards are available. These are dis- 


WESTEAD OF: (SCHEDULED ABOVE) 


tribiited by student help. The regis- 
trant has merely to add her name to 
each of the cards given her, and her 
part of the task is then completed. 
Schedule and Subject Cards are then 
sent along to the operator of a punch. 
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FORM 2 
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eccle 
Using numbers to indicate the alpha- 
betical position of each student in the 
college, which makes it possible to 
alphabetize both sets of cards by the 
use of the sorting device, the operator 
very quickly codes the Schedule and 
Subject Cards. The Schedule Cards 
are cut, to indicate courses elected, 
after all changes are completed. The 
Subject Cards have been pre-cut to 
indicate the course so that no further 
time has to be spent on them. ‘There- 
fore, immediately following registra- 
tion, Subject Cards can be sorted 


alphabetically, and then by course, 
and filed. ‘The saving in time is great, 
and no major damage is done if 

quantity of cards is inadvertently 
dropped or otherwise thrown into con- 
fusion. In such an emergency re-sort- 


ing is rapid. 


The handling of Subject Cards is 
simplified very much here at Brad- 
ford by the use of the rack mentioned 
above. Standing six feet high and 
about six feet in width, 
Subject Cards in neat pigeonholes. 


it carries all 
Student assistants thus can select the 
correct cards very quickly and re-file 
them after punching. This makes it 
possible to keep an eye on the relative 
size of sections during the actual regis- 


tration procedure. 


CHANGING COURSES 


No matter how carefully students 
may be advised, they will of course 
change courses to some extent follow- 
ing registration. The handling of such 
changes can be a tedious business. 
However, the four-part form, Course 
or Section Change, (form 3), simpli- 
fies this procedure very much. In one 
writing, it is possible to notify all peo- 
ple concerned either in courses or in 


sections. 


FORM 3 


“cau vhs a CHANGE 
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STUDENT SCHEDULES 
At the same time the student regis- 


ters, it is essential that schedules be 
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made up to inform all concerned with 
guidance just where a student is to 
be at any given time. The form en- 
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titled Student Program (Form 4‘ was 
develooed for this purpose. It is made 
up of six parts; it serves five offices and 


FORM 4 
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the telephone desk. ‘The first five forms 
are bound in books and are kept in 

student con- 
The final form 


is a card rather than a sheet and thus 


various offices where 


sultation often occurs. 


can be used for quick reference in an 
upright file. Since all forms are com- 
pleted at one writing, and since the 
student concerned does the labor in- 
volved, the consumption of office time 
is simply the amount required to tear 
apart and distribute the various sheets. 
The possibility of error is very small, 
since the form is written only once and 
may be checked quickly before dis- 


tribution. 





STUDENT’S PROGRAM 
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MID-TERM MARKING 


The next major problem is that of 
marking during the term. It is common 
in some colleges to record actual grades 
halfway through the semester. How- 
ever, this device was considered as an 
unnecessary time-consumer here at 
Bradford. It was felt that the period 
of observation was too short to warrant 
the recording of actual grades; yet 
some appraisa! at this time was con- 

a Mid- 


5) was de- 


sidered essential. Therefore, 


term Estimate (Form 


veloped. 


FORM 5 





MIDTERM ESTIMATE 


SE Unsatisfactory 
DC Foiling 
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This form is submitted by the fac- 
ulty only for those students in actual 
difficulty. (When the Bradford form 
is reprinted, the term “Satisfactory” 
will be omitted.) Thus, faculty mem- 
bers submit cards for only a small per- 
centage of their students, and it 1s pos- 
sible for the Dean of Guidance and 
others concerned to concentrate at 
once on those students in need of help. 
Letters are sent to all parents at this 
time but, where not otherwise indi- 
cated, show only that the student is 
doing satisfactory work. Parental re- 
action has been good. In a group of 
some 300 students, only one or per- 
haps two parents a semester will write 
back for additional information, ex- 
cept where students are having trouble. 
Since the number of detailed letters 
sent out at this time has thus been 
materially reduced, it has been possible 
to write more fully concerning students 
having difficulty. Also, clerical pro- 
cedures do not stand in the way of 
starting to help the student out of her 
difficulty at once. ‘Taken all in all, this 
device has proven extremely accept- 
able here, and the saving in time is 


creat. 
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ARRANGING FINAL EXAMINATION 
SCHEDULE 


Bradford students are privileged to 
elect about one third of their courses 
with complete freedom. Under the 
circumstances the preparation of the 
Final Examination Schedule becomes 
a task of major proportions, since one 
must so arrange a schedule that no 
student has to be in two places at once. 
If Subject Cards are dealt with by 
hand in searching for conflicts, the 
problem of sorting takes a matter of 
several days. Even then it is not pos- 
sible to avoid clerical errors entirely. 
Now, through the use of the Keysorted 
Schedule Cards (see Card 1, above) 
it is possible for a clerk to determine all 
conflicts in less than a day’s time. The 
then 
range the schedule in about two hours. 


administrative officer can ar- 

Since the difficulties are reduced so 
much, it is also practical to consult 
faculty and a student committee before 
arranging the final times, making the 
schedule itself relatively popular with 
all concerned. ) 


RECORDING AND ISSUING OF GRADES 


Probably the biggest job facing the 
registrar at a college is the recording 
and issuing of grades. This process 
must be carried on with extreme ac- 
curacy, and for that reason it is con- 
sidered justifiable at some institutions 
for the procedure to take many days 
or weeks. Since the early issuing of 
grades has many advantages, we con- 
centrated on this problem at Bradford 




















REDUCING BUSY WORK 


in an effort to reduce the time to an 
absolute minimum without sacrificing 
accuracy. [he solution follows various 
steps: 


l. Sending out Subject Cards—Sub- 4. 
ject cards, filed in the Dean’s Office, 
are sent out to faculty members a 
week prior to the recording of 
grades. Each instructor receives an 4 
alphabetized package of the cards 
of students in each of his sections. 

2. Return of Cards—At a designated 
time, immediately following final 
examinations, the instructor returns 


FORM 6 


PREPARATION 
ey year 


CaN eee eRe ne! ee 
Eng. Comp. 


Eng. Lit. 
Elem. French 


High School Cleveland, Ohio 
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the Subject Cards to the office, hav- 
ing added letter grades. 

Filing of Cards—Subject Cards are 
placed in a single container as re- 
ceived, ready for sorting. 
Alphabetizing of Cards—When all 
or most have come in, cards are 
sorted so that they run in alphabeti- 
cal order by student name. 
Recording on Permanent Record— 
It is then possible for the recorder 
to pick out all subject cards for each 
student without delay and to record 
them on the Permanent Record 
(Form 6). 


a 
st~rce Ytsae 


OTe 4 Or 


Shakespeare 
Intermed .French A 
Physics 


Mod .Burop. Hist. Hist.& Apprec.Art 


Chemistry 





of birth: 
j 


(maTIONeM PEROEWTH eB) 
—  * & oe 75D""" i Member of Glee Club 
‘6S Ba. 
oer 


Tot. Compr. 19 9/52 


6. Marks on GPR Cards—As soon as 7. 
a Permanent Record is completed, 
it is turned over to a clerk who re- 
cords credits earned and grades on 8. 
the student GPR card (Form 7). 


Pund. of Speech 
American Lit. 
Contemp. Prose 
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Figuring Ranks—Class ranks are 
then figured (explained in detail 
below). 

Preparation and Distribution of 
Re ports—The Permanent Record is 
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FORM 7 
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REDUCING BUSY WORK 
then returned to the Recorder who 
types out the Report. This is a ten- 
part form (Form 8) partially cai 
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bonized and partly served by carbon 
sheets. It is possible by following 
this procedure to issue reports to all 















































grades are received at the office 
and at the same time to send 
them to: the parents, the secondary 
school from which the student grad- 
uated, and to five 
they are The 
to the parents and to the schools are 
not carbonized and look very well. 
but the 
special carbon used does not smear 


offices where 


used. reports going 


The others are carbonized. 


in the amount of handling re- 
quired. ) 
9. Ranks to Permanent Records— 


Ranks are then added to the Perma- 
nent Record. 


10. Transcripts—It is then possible to 
reproduce formal transcripts by the 
(A Photostat ma- 


Thus, 


use of a copier. 
chine is used at Bradford.) 
within a matter of a very few hours 
after the receipt of grades, it 1s 
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students about 48 hours after possible to send out transcripts to 


other colleges needing them. 

11. Re-Filing of Subject Cards—Sub- 
ject Cards are re-sorted by course 
and section at the end of the first 
term; at the end of the second term, 
they are merely placed in perma- 
nent storage filed by student name. 


FIGURING CLASS RANKS 

The figuring of class ranks is a very 
great problem, as honor and probation 
lists are dependent on it, and both must 
be determined with minimum delay. 


‘Therefore the GPR Card 


was developed here. It makes 


(Form 7 
above ) 
it possible to do the ranking by Key- 
sort, a matter of a few minutes; this 
procedure not only speeds up the proc- 
ess greatly but reduces errors practi- 
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cally to zero. Computations are exe- 
cuted on a Friden calculator; (simple 
statistical tables may be used when 
plus and minus signs are discarded ). 
The actual amount of time spent in 
figuring 300 cards varies between four 
and six hours with an average op- 
erator. It should be noted that this 
card is also name-coded which makes 
it possible to re-sort alphabetically im- 
mediately following the determination 
of rank. The form has been used for 
three semesters at Bradford, and has 
proved extremely valuable as a time 
saver. 

Incidentally, many colleges that use 
letter grades in figuring ranks sum- 
marily drop the plus or minus signs 1n 
computation to simplify the arith- 
metic; this seems to us a rather harm- 
ful and quite unnecessary practice. 
Marks are rough estimates at best, and 
there is something ridiculous about 
carrying to three decimal places a 
grade average based on a mere ap- 
proximation of the marks intended by 
the instructor. It was found in one case 
that the inclusion of the plus and 
minus signs in figuring grades made a 
difference of 47 places in class rank, 
proving that injustice is occasionally 
done where the exact grade is not 
figured. If numerical grades are used, 
of course, this problem is overcome, 
but the figuring of numerical grades is 
more difficult than the use of point 
and letter grades. Therefore, a method 
has been devised on this form to take 
pluses and minuses into account with- 
out great loss of time. 
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TRANSCRIPT FORMS AND PERMANENT 
RECORDS 


A fine treatise on the production of 
such forms entitled An Adequate 
Transcript Guide was prepared by a 
committee of the American Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers in 1952 and can be 
obtained through that organization. 

Summary. Each of the above forms 
was developed at Bradford Junior Col- 
lege to suit particular needs. Some of 
the forms would work very well on 
other campuses, while others would 
require modification. One of the best 
aids a registrar can obtain in setting 
up new procedures of this type is the 
services of one of the concerns dealing 
with coding devices. ‘Their educational 
consultants are well informed and can 
often give excellent advice. They make 
it their task to draw up the actual 
forms and to help in getting the pro- 
cedures started. 

‘The most important feature of plan- 
ning at Bradford is the time freed from 
clerical demands which can be used in 
working directly with students and 
members of the faculty. Busy work has 
been reduced immensely. We _pro- 
pose to chop away at it further in the 
coming months. There are undoubt- 
edly other ways in which further time- 
saving can be effected, but the law of 
diminishing returns has begun to exert 
its force, and we are reasonably con- 
tent. If our findings can serve other 
junior colleges, we shall be glad indeed. 














Vocational Objectives of Entering Coilege 
Students 


EMIL E. 


TRAINING which will lead to career em- 
ployment probably ranks as the major 
reason many students attend college. 
Therefore, one of the most important 
decisions facing students involves the 
selection of a career or a vocational 
objective. This chore is important be- 
cause of the growing number of jobs 
from which to choose, and because 
more and more jobs are requiring spe- 
cialized training beyond high school. 

Inappropriate choices often lead to 
vocational maladjustments which can 
occur in periods of prosperity as well 
as in periods when jobs are hard to 
find. Kitson (3) points out that mil- 
lions of people are vocationally malad- 
justed, and that many seek the help of 
astrologers, fortune tellers, character 
analysts and others in selecting voca- 
tional goals. ‘Vhe making of wise and 
appropriate choices increasingly re- 
quires careful study and guidance. 

An attempt was made to study cer- 
tain factors tending to influence the 
choice of objectives as well as the type 
of occupational objectives of students 
entering Long Beach City College in 
September, 1952. The information in 


this study was secured by means of a 


J 


al 


LUBICK 





Coordinator of Placement at Long Beach 
City College, EMIL E. LUBICK has pub- 
lished previously in Personnel and Guidance 
Journal. His article was entitled ‘Parents 


Can Help, Too.” 








brief questionnaire given to students 
who were taking a battery of matricu- 
lation tests preparatory for entrance in 
Long Beach City College. ‘his ques- 
tionnaire asked that the students lst 
their proposed occupational objective, 
check one of six different factors which 
influenced them most in arriving at the 
objective, and also indicate who influ- 
enced them the most. There are 1,226 
cases in this study, 670 boys and 556 
girls. 

Long Beach City College is a jun- 
ior college which offers public educa- 
tion beyond the high school in two in- 
structional divisions. ‘The Liberal Arts 
Division offers lower division work in 
preparation for entrance into a four- 
year college or university, and also of- 
fers courses in general education. The 
Business and Technology Division of- 
fers courses to prepare students for em- 
ployment in such fields as business, 
trades, industry, or personal service. 
This division is not concerned with pre- 


9 

















paring students to continue their for- 
mal education beyond the 14th grade. 


The majority of the 1,226 students 
in this study came from the three Long 
Beach Public high schools. About one- 
sixth of the students came from other 
nearby high schools. About one-fourth 
came from schools outside of the im- 
mediate area and included transfers 
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from colleges and universities through- 


out the country. 


OCCUPATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF LONG 


BEACH CITY COLLEGE ENTERING 


FRESHMEN 


The vocational objectives listed on 


the questionnaire by the prospective 


students are shown below: 


TABLE | 


Occupational Objectives of Entering Long Beach City College Students 




































Occupational Objective 

Undecided 

‘Teacher 

Clerical—(‘Typing, Gen. Off., 

Secy., Bkkpg. ) 

Engineer 

Dentist 

Medicine—(M.D., Vet., Tech. 

Optometrist) 

Dental Assistant 

Nurse 

Artist 

Accountant 

Draftsman 

Aviation (pilot, hostess ) 

Journalist 

Architect 

Attorney-Lawyer 

Medical Assistant 

Musician 
6 ,adio-TV Repairman 

Pharmacist 

Social Worker 

Salesman 

Interior Decorator 

Forester 

Chemist 
Policeman 
Merchandising 


Boys 
230 
61 
17 
117 
30 


19 


No. Selecting Each Objective 


Girls 


188 
116 


107 


nO 


26 


Total 


418 
117 


28 
26 
23 
17 
16 
13 
12 
12 


1] 
ae 


& of Total 


11.0 
9.3 


2.6 


2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.4 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 





VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


II ss sniiniticscsaiensipinitbscoabeitnian 
Auto Mechanic .................. Sener lie 
IIIT xicisccnsinsisniibenissibiiriinieileiisrania 
ee ee es 
Actor-Actress .................. 
Advertising man _ 
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This table shows the objectives that 
were most often listed by the students. 
It does not show the scattered occupa- 
tional objectives that were chosen by 
fewer than five students. 


It may be interesting to note here 
that 34 per cent of the 1,226 students 
indicated they were undecided as to 
their occupational objective. Included 
in this undecided group were those stu- 
dents who omitted answering that 
item. This figure is in contrast to a 
study of vocational preference of 343 
freshmen orientation students at North 
Carolina College where none of this 
group indicated uncertainty as to their 
vocational choice (1). The occupa- 
tional choices of 306 Stanford fresh- 
men in 1930 revealed that 24 per cent 
did not know or were undecided as to 
their occupational objective (6). 


The one occupation selected most 
often by the students entering Long 
Beach City College was teaching. 
Twenty-one per cent of the girls and 
nine per cent of the boys, or a total of 
14.5 per cent of the students chose 
teaching as an objective. Clerical oc- 
cupations, which included general of- 
fice, typing, bookkeeping, and stenog- 
raphy, were chosen by 19 per cent of 
the girls and 2.5 per cent of the boys, 
or a total of 11 per cent of the total 


group. Engineering was selected by 17 
per cent of the boys—the one objec- 
tive which was selected by the greatest 
number of boys. 

One-third of the students (both boys 
and girls) indicated they were unde- 
cided as to their occupational objec- 
tives. Teaching and the field of clerical 
occupations, followed by medical, den- 
tal office assisting, and nursing, were 
the occupations which were selected 
most often by girls as objectives. Engi- 
neering followed by teaching and then 
medicine-dentistry were the occupa- 
tions which were selected most often 
by the boys as objectives. ‘Twenty-three 
different job titles were listed only 
once. A total of 64 different objectives 
were listed. Forty-four per cent of the 
1,226 listed occupations in four fields 
—teaching, clerical, engineering, and 
medical. 


The objectives listed on the ques- 
tionnaire by the prospective students 
were coded and classified according to 
the “Dictionary of Occupational Ti- 
tles” classification structure. 


This table reveals figures which are 
fairly consistent with the results of 
other studies made on the occupational 
level of students’ objectives. Fifty-one 
per cent of the boys and 36 per cent of 
the girls entering Long Beach City Col- 
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Tas_e II 


Major Occupational Groupings of the Occupational Objectives of 
Entering Long Beach City College Students 








Boys Girls Total 

Major Occupational Groups No. % No. % No % 
Professional and Managerial 339 51 201 36 540 $f 
Sem1-Professional 3] 3 44 8 75 6 
Clerical and Kindred 17 2 107 19 124 10 
Sales and Kindred 11 2 5 l 16 l 
Agric., Fisheries, Forestry 11 2 11 2 
Personal Service Q 1 9 l 
Protective Service 14 2 l 15 l 
Skilled Occupations 17 2 | 18 l 
Undecided 230 34 188 3 418 34 

Totals 670 LOO 556 99 1226 99 





lege are aiming for professional level 
jobs. In a study of junior-senior high 
school students, Flage and Malone 
found that 53 per cent of the boys and 
47 per cent of the girls chose careers 
in the professional and managerial 
fields (2 


school seniors in 1946 revealed that 55 


). A study of graduating high 


per cent of the boys and 50 per cent 
of the girls planned to attend college 


to prepare for the professions 4), 


INDIVIDUALS INFLUENCING STUDENTS 
VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


The following table lists those peo- 
ple who the students indicated helped 
them most in selecting ‘heir occupa- 
tional objectives. The questionnaire 
listed the six groups of individuals and 
asked the students to check one which 
influenced them most or which they 
thought could be of most help in case 


they were undecided as to their ob- 
jective. 

The six groups of individuals shown 
and listed on the questionnaire were 
selected because they include most 
of the people who exert an _ influ- 
ence on students’ vocational choices. 
Similar categories have been used in 
other studies. Of 12 categories used to 
study 700 high school seniors, Peters 
(3) found that parent, friend, profes- 
sional acquaintances, and_ relative 
were the four most influential. His 12 
categories did not include counselors 
or group guidance classes. 

Of the six groups of individuals in 
this study, it was found that two 
groups, parents and counselors, were 
most influential in helping students 
with occupational planning. The same 
percentage of boys checked parents 


and counselors, while for the girls 











VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 





Tase III 


People Who Help Students Most in Selecting Occupational Objectives 




















Boys Girls Total 

Students Helped Most By: No. | % 7 No. , % No. % 
Parents 150 23 163 29 313 26 
Counselors 152 23 117 21 269 22 
Friends 117 17 69 12 186 15 
Teachers . 96 14 78 14 174 14 
Relatives , 40 6 50 9 90 7 
Group Guidance Classes 13 2 47 9 60 5 
No Response 102 15 32 6 134 11 

Totals 670 = 100 556 100 1226 =100 





about eight per cent more checked 
parents than counselors. For the total 
group about 26 per cent indicated 
parents helped them most, while about 
22 per cent indicated counselors 
helped them most. Next in order of 
help came friends, teachers, relatives, 
and group guidance classes. 

Although parents were shown to be 
the largest single agency to help young- 
sters select occupational objectives, this 
fact may be somewhat misleading. 
Counselors as a group were very close 
to parents in this study. However when 
the school workers are combined, that 
is, taking counselors, teachers, and 
group guidance classes as one group, it 
was found that 41 per cent of the stu- 
dents received most of their help from 
these school workers—in contrast to 
26 per cent for parents. 

It may be interesting to note that 15 
per cent of the boys and only six per 
cent of the girls, or a total of 11 per 


cent of the group of students, failed to 


respond to this item on the question- 
naire. 


OTHER FACTORS INFLUENCING STU- 
DENTS VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


The study also attempted to get at 
other less tangible reasons that may in- 
fluence students in the selection of their 
occupational objectives. The six fac- 
tors listed in the table below may be 
likened to long range or life goals that 
young people consider important and 
that they may attain or realize in 
career jobs. Here again, students were 
asked to check the one factor which in- 
fluenced them most and, if undecided 
as to an objective, to check the one fac- 
tor they thought was most impcrtant 
in a job. 

This table shows that, of the six cate- 
gories listed, personal satisfaction is the 
most important factor that students 
look for or perhaps hope to find in the 
career that they choose. Forty-two per 
cent of the students responding, and 
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TABLE IV 


Factors or Goals Which Tend to Influence Students in Selecting 
Occupational Objectives 

















Boys Girls Total 

Influencing Factors No. oO a No. % No. % 
Personal Satisfaction 290 43 229 41 519 42 
Job Security 141 21 119 21 260 21 
Service to Others 60 9 113 24 193 16 
Financial Reward 73 11 43 8 116 10 
Supervise or Direct Others 21 3 16 3 37 3 
High Job Prestige 20 3 10 2 30 2 
No Response * 65 10 6 1 71 6 

Totals 670 100 556 ~=100 1226 ~=6100 





about the same per cent of boys and 
girls, checked personal satisfaction as 
the most important of the six factors 
to influence them in the selection of 
99 


— — 


their objective. Half as many, or 
per cent, checked job security as the 
most important factor. In comparing 
personal satisfaction with job security, 
it is significant to note that twice as 
many students felt that personal satis- 
faction was more important in the job 
of their choice. As a matter of fact, 
more girls felt also that the opportu- 
nity to serve and help others was more 
important than job security in the oc- 
cupation they wished to pursue. 

The social service response or atti- 
tude was a much more significant re- 
sponse for the girls than for the boys. 
‘Twenty-four per cent of the girls, and 


only nine per cent of the boys aimed 


for an occupation where service to 
others was the most important factor. 
Two other factors wherein sex differ- 





ences were noted were in the responses 
to the factor of financial reward and 
the failure to respond to any of the fac- 
tors in that item. A few more boys than 
girls looked to salary as an important 
factor. ‘This item was checked by only 
ten per cent of the total group. Ten per 
cent of the boys, while only one per 
cent of the girls, failed to respond to 
this item on the questionnaire. Occu- 
pations that would offer high job pres- 
tige or that would offer the opportu- 
nity to boss or supervise others were 
checked as being important by only 
relatively few students. 


SUMMARY 


This study attempted to find the oc- 
cupational objectives and the influence 
of certain factors on the objectives of 
1,226 entering Long Beach City Col- 
lege freshmen. It is recognized that the 
selection of an occupational objective 
is a dynamic process involving many 





VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


different factors which contribute to a 
student’s choice. ‘The factors listed on 
this questionnaire, from which the stu- 
dents were asked to make a selection, 
are the factors which are believed to 
be most important to most young peo- 
ple in the choice of careers. 


About one-half of the students enter- 
ing Long Beach City College aim for 
professional level jobs. Although 64 
different occupational titles were men- 
tioned by students, 65 per cent of the 
808 who listed objectives limited their 
choice to four occupational fields: 
teaching, engineering, clerical, and 
medical. ‘Thirty-five per cent scattered 
their choices among 60 occupations. 


The aim college freshmen express 
for high level jobs is perhaps a healthy 
outlook. We might, however, take a 
second look at the relatively few occu- 
pations which are selected by the ma- 
jority of students. This, together with 
the finding that one-third are unde- 
cided as to an objective, suggests some 
educational implications. Since most 
students about 18 years of age select 
the occupation they eventually pursue, 
definite provisions for vocational 
guidance and counseling should be 
available to students in senior high 
schools and in college. Also to be in- 
cluded here is the need for accurate 
and up-to-date occupational informa- 
tion and courses in occupations or vo- 
cational orientation. Long Beach City 
College recognizes this need and is of- 


fering a new course in “Occupations.” 


This course is aimed primarily to help 
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those students who are undecided as to 
their objective. 

Previous studies show that parents 
have more influence than any other 
single agency on youths’ choice of a 
career. This study showed that coun- 
selors as a group share equally with 
parents in influencing youth to choose 
objectives. An implication here is that 
parents should be included in the guid- 
ance program. Through meetings, vis- 
itations, and other _ tech- 
niques, counselors and teachers can 
help parents improve and work more 
wisely with their youngsters’ vocation- 
al problems. Because of the nature of 
their jobs, counselors are in the posi- 


forums, 


tion to work more closely with parents 
and to help them do a better job in 
guiding their own youth. 

Follow-up studies of “school- 
leavers’ in the past have pointed out 
that students wished they had received 
more guidance while they were in 
school. It can be interpreted from this 
study that more students are being 
granted this wish. When counselors, 
teachers, and group guidance classes 
are combined, 41 per cent of the stu- 
dents’ responses indicated they had re- 
ceived or expected to receive most help 
from these school workers. Parents fol- 
low this combined group. 

An interesting finding of this study 
was that students did not select job se- 
curity as the most important factor to 
look for in a job, but rather, by twice 
the percentage, indicated that personal 
satisfaction was the most important 
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factor they looked for in their future 
work. This is a good sign. It indicates 
perhaps that as more young people 
look for personal and job satisfaction 
in their work, there will be fewer cases 
of vocational maladjustment. Or per- 
haps it may prevent cases of vocational 
maladjustment brought on by other 
factors. It is also significant and a good 
sign of vocational adjustment when 
relatively few students chose objectives 
because of the opportunity to super- 
vise or direct others (exert power) 
and because of high job prestige. 

A rather significant sex difference 
was noted when 24 per cent of the 
girls, compared with nine per cent of 
the boys, chose objectives where they 
could be of service and help to others. 
This social service drive is a rather 
pronounced characteristic of the girls. 
We may conclude that more vocation- 
al counseling geared to college youth 
in the future will lead to fewer voca- 
tional maladjustments. 


ho 
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Your Community Resources: Economic Institutions 


TED GORDON AND FRED BLISSERT 


WHAT the East Los Angeles Junior 
College catalog says: 


Sociology 85-86 Community Resources 
Economic Institutions (1—1) 10 weeks 
Orientation to business, industrial, labor, 
and similar economic institutions, pri- 
marily in the Los Angeles area, by sys- 
tematic visitation to such places as 
Chambers of Commerce; manufactur- 
ing plants; warehouses and distribution 
centers; assembly plants; retail business; 
newspapers; advertising agencies; insur- 





ance companies; and labor organiza- 
tions. Open to teachers, students, and 
interested citizens. 


As with its predecessor, Sociology 
81-82-83—84, Community Resources 
—Social Welfare Agencies (see Jun- 
ior College Journal, January, 1955), 
what the catalog did not say was how 
the course came into being, grew, and 
expanded. 

Origin and Objectives. As a result 
of the success of the visitations to social 
agencies, Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, Di- 
rector of the Junior College; Mr. Wal- 
ter Hertzog, Dean of Curriculum; Dr. 
John Howard, Dean of the Extension 
Division; and Dr. Helen M. Bailey, 
Head of the Social Science depart- 
ment, cooperatively and spontaneously 
proposed extension of the idea into 
institutions. 


another area-economic 
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FREDERIC M. BLISSERT and TED E. 
GORDON are the authors of another article 
on community resources, which appeared in 
the January Journal. They are both at East 
Los Angeles Junior College, where Mr. 
Blissert is Librarian and Mr. Gordon Instruc- 
tor in Sociology and Education. Mr. Gordon 
serves as Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, California Education Press of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, Southern Sec- 
tion, and has previously published a number 





of articles. 





Members of the Sociology 81-84 
group also, in their end-of-the-course 
evaluations, indicated a desire to con- 
tinue. indicated a 
capacity audience of 25-30, the limi- 
tation being necessary because of re- 


Pre-registration 


striction on movement within places 
visited. 

Objectives set up for the course were 
to develop fourfold competency ; occu- 
pational, civic, social, personal: 


1. To acquaint members of the class 
with the “economic facts of life” by 
direct visitation to places of economic 
importance to the community. 


ho 


To offer an opportunity for orienta- 
tion to vocational opportunities for 
students. 


3. To provide mutual understanding 
between representatives of economic 
and of educational institutions as to 
their interdependence. 
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To expand from a limited number of 
visitations various concepts into a 
wider area of economic understand- 
ings. 

To emphasize the place in communi- 
ty life of its businesses, industries, 
labor groups, etc. 


To develop sound principles and pro- 
vide basic facts in lieu of opinions, 
prejudices, etc. 


Organization. Formation of the pro- 
gram was arranged cooperatively by 
Dean Hertzog and Mr. Randolph Van 
Nostrand, Director of Public Re- 
lations, Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association of Los Angeles, a large 
local employers’ association, now in 
its 57th year and operating exclusively 
in the field of furthering employer- 
employee relations. The instructional 
procedures were in charge of Dr. Gor- 
don, sociology instructor. The follow- 
ing “Memorandum to Cooperating 
Companies’ by Mr. Van Nostrand 
well summarizes the procedure: 


MEMORANDUM TO COOPERATING 
COMPANIES 


This is a regular academic course, for 
credit, given by East L.A.J.C. There are 
some 30 teachers enrolled from all parts 
of the county and from all levels includ- 
ing elementary, secondary, and junior 
college teachers. 

The method is a combination of class- 
room and field trips. 

Purpose is to acquaint teachers, and 
through them their pupils, with the basic 
economic resources of the community, 
with special emphasis on the types and 
kinds of jobs, the qualifications, training 
and experience necessary to them. 
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The class meets each Wednesday after- 
noon from 4 to 6 p.m. 
SCOPE—We are attempting to give a 
quick over-view of the various broad 
segments of business and industry— 
manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, 
service, utilities, finance. 
METHOD—Each week the class meets 
in a different establishment. The first 
half hour is taken over by representatives 
of management who brief the class on 
the following: 

History of the Company 

Why this business exists 

Risk capital invested to create the jobs 

Raw materials, manufacturing proc- 

esses, and use of products or services 


Division of income dollar between 
raw materials, services, purchases, 
wages, taxes, profits. (Where pos- 
sible) 

This briefing session is followed by a tour 
of the establishment to point out (a) the 
processes and equipment (where pos- 
sible, given cost of machines, etc.) and, 
(b) to point out the type and kinds of 
jobs, the educational experience, and 
other factors necessary to the holding of 
those jobs, and promotion possibilities. 
This latter is to be emphasized, since we 
are here dealing with teachers who are 
counseling young people on their future 
life work, and who, with this added 
experience and knowledge, can do a 
better job. 

The final half hour is devoted to a resu- 
me of what has been seen, questions 
which may have arisen, etc. For this 
session the teachers usually return to the 
meeting place where they were first 
briefed. 

MATERIALS—If available, please sup- 
ply class members with literature, finan- 
cial statements, employee communica- 
tions, samples, and the like. 





COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
PLEASE NOTE—What we are pri- 


marily concerned with is the economics 
of your business and the jobs which it 
provides; your processes and manufac- 
turing methods are merely illustrative, 
insofar as our theme is concerned. 

You will be interested to know that this 
is the second series of this course. The 
first was enthusiastically received by 
faculty, students, and cooperating com- 
panies alike. 

Your cooperation is sincerely appreci- 
ated. 


(signed) Randolph Van Nostrand 
Director of Public Relations 
Merchants & Manufacturers 
Association 


Development and Places Visited. As 
Mr. Van Nostrand has observed, the 
first 10 weeks series was so enthusias- 
tically received that instead of repeat- 
ing, as had been anticipated, it be- 
came necessary to extend another and 
different 10 weeks series. In the first 
ten weeks, after two orientation and 
organizational meetings in which the 
principles and purposes of the class 
were discussed, the visitations began. 
These were: Continental Can Com- 
pany, Certified Grocers, Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, Bullocks De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles Times, 
Los Angeles Transit Lines. 


In the second ten weeks series the 
places visited included Western Litho- 
graph Company, Southern Counties 
Gas Company, United States Electri- 
cal Motors, Grayson Controls, McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., Knudsen Cream- 
ery, and Bethlehem Pacific Steel Com- 
pany. It would not be possible fairly 
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to describe any one visitation without 
featuring all of them; the programs 
were carried out enjoyably and in- 
structively as outlined (with the ad- 
dition, in most cases, of a refreshing 
coffee-and-cookie “orientation” for 
15 minutes prior to the scheduled start 
of the program). 

Every company went out of its way 
to present a well-planned program. 
Leading officials appeared. Tours 
were well organized with informed 
guides. Timing was watched. Special 
motion pictures and slides were shown. 
Stations, equipment, special “stops” 
were captioned and identified. Ques- 
tions were asked and answered. Photo- 
graphs were taken. 


Reports and Evaluation. Within 
these groups were experienced edu- 
cation teachers. Miss Anne Ferguson 
of Jefferson High School took short- 
hand notes upon each visitation. Mr. 
Don Mallernee of the same school 
edited the notes. Mr. Lester Rockley, 
Business-Secretarial instructor in the 
Junior College, arranged for the dupli- 
cated copies to go to the class members. 


Upon each visitation members of 
the class were provided with an Eval- 
uation Form upon which, without 
signing, they indicated, (1) What 
Aspects of the Visitation Most Im- 
pressed You? (2) What Suggestions 
for Improvement; What Criticisms; 
What Constructive Ideas Would You 
Offer? (3) What Were the Major 
Economic Implications Which You 
Received from the Visit? These forms 
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came in at the succeeding meeting, 
were analyzed, and the reactions made 
available to the cooperating com- 
panies. 

At the final on-campus meeting of 
series further overall questions 
were asked: (1) Which excursions 
were most worthwhile to you? Least 
worthwhile? (2) What should we have 
done that we didn’t do and what 
shouldn’t we have done that we did 
do? (3) Which materials were most 
helpful to you? (4) Were the ex- 
cursions and the hosts objective and 
(5) In what particular 


each 


unbiased? 


course, unit, or aspect of your school 


work will any or all of the excursions 
be of help to you? (6) How could a 
course such as this be expanded into 
other institutions or areas? (7) What 
other places do you recommend that 
we visit? 

The results would be too lengthy 
to give in detail. Suffice it to sum- 
marize: some places were preferred to 
others; many suggestions were made 
for refinements, concerning discussion, 
parking, distances, timing; almost 
unanimously the companies and rep- 
resentatives were found objective and 
unbiased; application would be pri- 


marily in the social studies but also in 
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counseling, mathematics, business 
practice; expansion should keep to the 
junior colleges; additional places to 
visit ranged from Alcoa to Zellerback 
Paper Company. 

Essay-type questions further secured 
detailed insight into the integration of 
information and experience. Some of 
them read: “For what company would 
you like to work and why?” or “What 
new economic facts of life did you gain 
and what previous misconceptions 
were changed?” 

The Future. The companies wish to 
continue. They have published articles 
and pictures in their house organs na- 
tionally They 
have invited us back, and we will con- 
tinue to offer the course. But already 
we hear further suggestions: “‘Why 


and internationally. 


not open this up more to students?” 
“Why not make Community Re- 
sources part of every major?” In the 
future, perhaps, why not Community 
Arts; Com- 
Resources—The Sciences; 
Community Resources—The Arts; 
Community Resources—The Human- 
ities? 

The junior colleges and certainly 
East Los Angeles Junior College will 
pioneer new frontiers in the future. 


Resources—Industrial 
munity 














A Study of Junior College Libraries in Texas 


MICHAEL V. KRENITSKY 


ACCREDITING agencies and unofficial 
studies, in measuring the effectiveness 
of a junior college library, attach great 
importance to the book and periodical 
collection Waples says: 


There are seemingly three objective 
measures of the effectiveness of the col- 
lege library: The holdings of books and 
periodicals; the financial support of the 
library; and the use of the library by 
students and instructors.’ 


Accrediting bodies state that the book 
collection be “live, well-distributed,”’ 
‘adequately catalogued,” “carefully 
and “moderately dupli- 
cated.”’ Other equally important fac- 
tors enter into a true estimate of 
whether a library of certain size is 


selected,”’ 


competent to meet the demands upon 
it. Among these are the quality and 
actual use of the books, their bearing 
upon the courses in the curriculum, 
and the accessibility of other libraries 
and materials. 

The data in this chapter are pre- 
sented in the following order: (1) size 
of the book collection, (2) quality of 
the book collection, (3) periodical col- 
lection, (4) availability of related ma- 





1Pouglas Waples, The Evaluation of 
Higher Institutions, The Library, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936, p. 2. 





Assistant Librarian at Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College in College Station, 
Texas, M. V. KRENITSKY was formerly Li- 
brarian at Texas Military College. In 1953 
an article of his, "The Book You Want," was 
published in Extension Service Review. 
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terial, (5) technical aspects of the 
book collection. 


SIZE OF BOOK COLLECTION 


Although some recent standards no 
longer mention a definite number of 
volumes as one of the tests of a library’s 
fitness, authorities appear unable to 
ignore completely the need of a nu- 


merical measure for the book col- 


lection.*? In regard to the numerical 
size of the library Orr and Carlson 
have this to say: 


The surveyors do not wish to emphasize 
quantitative figures too much. They con- 
sider careful selection of materials and 
effective organization of them for con- 
venient use and the employment of a 
highly competent staff to interpret them 
as of fundamentally greater importance 
than the mere gathering together of 
books in impressive numbers. Neverthe- 
less, other things being equal, the num- 
ber of volumes in a college library are an 


2 Fay Tunison, A Critical Study of Stand- 
ards and Practices in Junior College Li- 
braries, p. 64. 
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important index of its usefulness to its 
institution.*® 

The adequacy of library facilities 
may be measured in terms of both 
quantity and quality. Quantity is re- 
vealed in the number of books reported 
for the various classes of knowledge, 
and the number of periodicals re- 
ceived including both magazines and 
newspapers.* 

Elizabeth H. West 
tentative standards for Texas junior 


worked out 
college libraries based on suggestions 
for minimum standards in the College 
and Reference Yearbook published in 
1930. 
students the book stock was placed at 
18,000 volumes of which 15,000 vol- 
umes were for general circulation and 
required reading, and 3,000 volumes 
were reference works and bound peri- 
odicals. For each additional 300 stu- 
dents it was suggested that 5,000 vol- 
umes be added to the general group 
and 1,000 volumes be added to the 
reference collection.* 


For a college enrolling 300 


A survey of Texas junior college 
libraries made by Mary Clay in 1938 
showed that the typical Texas junior 
college library had 5,823 volumes of 





3 Robert W. Orr and William H. Carlson, 
Report of a Survey of the Library of Texas 
A. and M. College, October, 1949 to Febru- 
ary, 1950, College Station, Texas: Texas 
A. & M. College, 1950, p. 51. 

* George Walter Rosenlof, Library Facili- 
ties of Teacher-T raining Institutions, p. 7. 

5 Elizabeth H. West, “Suggestions for 
Junior College Libraries,” Texas Outlook, 


XIII (June, 1929), p. 36. 
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books and subscribed to 50 periodicals. 
The highest number of volumes re- 
ported was 22,000, and the lowest 
holding was 3,163.° 

Among the earliest unofficial stand- 
ards were those established by junior 
college librarians in a Round-Table 
under national 


Conference called 


auspices in 1930. This Round-Table 


recommended as a basic collection 
10,000 volumes for 500 students or 
less, 15,000 volumes for an enrollment 
between 500 and 1000 students, 20,- 
OOO volumes for more than 1000 stu- 
dents. For the smallest junior college 
the initial book stock was fixed at 
5,000 volumes, to be acquired before 
the opening of the library or at least 
within three years. For a college with 
a registration of 500 to 1000 students 
the minimum collection for starting 
the library was put at 6,000 volumes. 
It was expected that this minimum 
would be acquired within two years. 
For libraries of more than 1,000 stu- 
dents, it was recommended that the 
initial book stock be 7,000 well selected 
volumes, with moderate duplication, 
to be acquired within one year.’ 
Foster Mohrhardt suggested a mini- 
mum of 10,000 volumes, with a five 
year average annual accessions of 500 


volumes,*® while standards of accredit- 
6 Mary Clay, “Looking At Our Texas 
Junior College Libraries,” p. 38. 
7™“A Junior College ‘Measuring Stick’,” 
American Library Association Bulletin, 
XXIV (August, 1930), pp. 296-297. 
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ing agencies vary in their recommenda- 
tions from 2,000 volumes to 5,000 
volumes for the smallest junior college. 
The Texas Education Agency and the 
Association of Texas Colleges each 
recommends a minimum of 2,000 
volumes.? A minimum of 4,000 vol- 
umes is recommended by the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and 
the Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and Higher Schools. The Univer- 
sity Senate of the Methodist Church, 
acting as an accrediting agency for 
junior colleges conducted under the 
auspices of that church recommends 


a minimum of 5,000 volumes.’° 
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The foregoing comparisons show 
wide differences in opinion relative to 
adequacy as applied to the size of the 
book collection. It can readily be seen 
that standardizing agencies set a lower 
minimum standard for the size of the 
book collection than is recommended 
by unofficial accrediting bodies. 

‘Table I shows the holdings of the 


® Foster Mohrhardt, “Junior College Li- 
brary Budgets,” Junior College Journal, 
VIII (January, 1938), pp. 171-173. 

® Jesse P. Bogue, editor, American Junior 
Colleges, Third Edition, Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1952, pp. 
43, 58, 61. 
10 [bid., p. 64. 


TABLE [| 


Texas Junior College Library Book Collections 











Titles 
Enroll- Volumes 
School ment Percent 000-099 100-199 200-299 300~—399 
Tarleton ) 881 T 838 415 297 5929 
V 855 509 302 7497 
P 2.74 1.63 1.12 24.00 
Texarkana 487* T 475 273 62 1067 
V 483 361 70 1331 
P 6.47 4.83 94 17.82 
Arlington 1532 T 
V 984 472 365 3761 
P 3.90 1.87 1.45 14.90 
Laredo 1228 T 138 151 44 717 
V 471 187 46 950 
P 5.35 2.12 2 10.79 
Cisco 525 T 650 120 305 700 
V 674 125 317 741 
P 11.41 2.12 5.37 12.54 
Howard County 420 T 21 32 9 240 
V 358 60 25 325 
P 13.75 2.30 .96 12.48 
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Titles 
Enroll- Volumes 
School ment percent O00-099 100-199 200-299 300-399 
San Angelo 836 T 
V 567 229 89 1198 
r 7.31 2.95 1.35 15.45 
Southwestern 251 T 
Bible V 14 4] 311 83 
Institute P 1.81 5.31 40.28 10.75 
Wharton County 409 
Midwestern-Wichita 1100 T 
V 300 1200 350 3000 
P 1.73 6.92 2.02 17.29 
Texas Southmost 1160* T 164 229 145 733 
V 730 277 148 1099 
P 9.70 3.68 1.97 14.61 
TABLE I 


Texas Junior College Library Book Collections 


(Continued ) 





Titles 
Volumes 


School 


Tarleton 
‘Texarkana 
Arlington 
Laredo 
Cisco 
Howard County 


San Angelo 


not» Ma- ier Mai eo O Ba-in Be- ion a 


304 
396 
1.27 
57 
65 
87 


476 
1.89 
155 
155 
1.76 
185 
201 
3.40 
45 
G0) 
3.46 


176 
2.2/7 


1814 
5.81 
305 
400 
5.36 


3635 
14.41 
369 
437 
4.96 
390 
340 
5.75 
135 
251 


9.64 


388 
5.00 


1757 


9133 
16.43 
417 
635 
8.50 


258 1 
10.23 
727 
926 
10.52 
270 
280 
4.74 
147 
205 
7.87 


471 
6.08 


Percent 400-499 500-599 600-699 700-799 800-899 
3822 


1843 2645 
2124 3888 
6.80 12.45 
151 980 
167 1244 
2.24 16.66 
2687 2680 
10.65 10.62 
394 «1105 
482 1456 
5.47 16.53 
165 1100 
170 1143 
2.88 19.35 
70 235 
110 405 
4.22 15.55 
419 2688+ 
5.40 34.67+ 
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(Continued ) 
Southwestern | 
Bible V 31 17 25 30 52 
Institute P 4.02 2.20 3.24 3.89 6.74 
Wharton County 
Midwestern-Wichita T 
V 300 2000 1400 800 6000F 
P 1.73 11.53 8.07 4.61 34.58F 
Texas Southmost T 244 246 634 222 692 
V 272 270 741 237 1113 
P 3.62 3.59 9.85 3.15 14.79 
TABLE I 


Texas Junior College Library Book Collections 














(Continued ) 
Titles 
Volumes Total Volumes in 

School Per cent 900-999 Fiction Collection 

Tarleton T 4634 1963 24447 
V 9314 3354 31236 
P 17.01 10.74 

Texarkana T 1345 653 5785 
V 1791 921 7468 
P 23.98 12.33 

Arlington T 
V 4990 2601 25232 
P 19.78 10.31 

Laredo T 1112 2092 6934 
V 1522 2174 8806 
P 17.28 24.69 

Cisco T 1101 725 5641 
V 1167 750 9908 
P 19.75 12.69 

Howard County T 300 250 1484 
V 425 350 2604 
y 16.32 13.44 

San Angelo T 
V 1528 (In 800) 7753 
P 19.71 

Southwestern T 

Bible V 70 98 772 
Institute P 9.07 12.69 
Wharton County V 4930 
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School 





Titles 
Volumes 
Per cent 


900-999 


Fiction 


Total Volumes in 
Collection 




















































Midwestern-Wichita sf 
V 2000 (In 800) 17350 
Pr o 
Texas Southmost T 1083 936 1328 
V 1660 976 7523 
r 22.07 12.97 
TABLE [| 
Texas Junior College Library Book Collections 
(Continued ) 
Titles 
Enroll- Volumes 
School ment Percent 000-099 100-199 200-299 300-399 
Blinn 600 T 67 93 112 786 
V 245 104 175 1093 
P 4.13 1.76 2.95 18.45 
Amarillo 851 sl 1308 227 139 1800 
V 1313 260 176 1957 
P 11.35 2.29 1.52 16.91 
Edinburg 417 V 125 228 128 1461 
P 1.36 2.48 1.39 15.88 
Southwestern 490 V 887 482 1905 1387 
P 8.75 4.75 18.79 13.68 
Kilgore 1050 
Tyler 1094 si 60 175 50 600 
V 65 250 60 700 
P 1.16 4.45 1.07 12.47 
Southwest Texas 215° T 10 38 20 208 
V 158 39 20 317 
P 4.9] 1.21 62 9.85 
Hockaday 128* 
Alvin 75 V 556 86 22 548 
P 10.27 1.59 l 10.13 
San Antonio 1645 
Clifton 75 V 300 500 600 
P 5.00 8.33 10.00 
Decatur Baptist 157 T 12 476 488 900 
V 200 500 500 962 
P 3.98 9.96 9.96 19.16 
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TABLE I 
Texas Junior College Library Book Collections 
(Continued ) 
Titles 
Volumes 
School Percent 400-499 500-599 600-699 700-799 800-899 
Blinn _... T 93 224 253 104 702 
V 160 362 307 138 1254 
P 2.70 6.11 5.18 2.33 21.16 
Amarillo _.... 7 450 520 759 632 1392 
V 475 576 824 669 1662 
P 4.10 4.98 7.12 5.78 14.36 
Edinburg V 114 633 935 496 2004 
P 1.24 6.88 10.16 5.39 21.78 
Southwestern V 493 695 1207 640 863 
P 4.86 6.85 11.90 6.31 8.51 
6 ee V 
Tyler T 110 300 350 300 900 
V 130 400 450 360 1100 
P 2.32 7.12 8.01 6.41 19.59 
Southwest Texas T 28 65 185 88 365 
V 29 69 268 114 778 
P .90 2.14 8.33 3.54 24.18 
Hockaday V 
Alvin V 35 261 841 321 574 
P .65 4.82 15.54 5.93 10.61 
San Antonio V 
Clifton V 400 600 600 600 1200 
P 6.67 10.00 10.00 10.00 20.00 
Decatur Baptist ....... T bis ee 38 28 856 
V 173 337 48 35 1000 
P 3.45 6.71 .96 70 19.92 
TABLE I 


Texas Junior College Library Book Collections 








(Continued) 
Titles 
Volumes Total Volumes in 

School Per cent 900-999 Fiction Collection 
Blinn _ | aes T 878 532 3844 

V 1388 699 5925 

P 23.43 11.80 
Amarillo . : yj 2018 1229 10474 

V 2196 1464 11572 
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Titles 
Volumes Total Volumes in 

School Per Cent 900--999 Fiction Collection 
P 18.98 12.65 

Edinburg V 1691 1384 9199 
P 18.38 15.05 

Southwestern V 1580 10139 
P 15.58 

Kilgore V 14821 

Tyler . T 1300 400 4545 
V 1650 450 5615 
P 29.39 8.01 

Southwest Texas 1% 474 784 2265 
V 572 853 3217 
P 17.78 26.52 

Hockaday V 7684 

Alvin . V 1085 1083 5412 
P 20.05 20.01 

San Antonio V 11000 

Clifton V 1200 6000 
P 20.00 

Decatur Baptist T 1112 65 3975 
V 1200 65 5020 
P 23.90 1.29 





* Data secured from U.S. Office of Education, 1950 Fall Enrollment in Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions, Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1950 (Circular No. 281, 


+ Includes fiction. 


pp. 30-31). 


Texas Junior College Libraries report- 
ing for this study. The tabulation 
shows the total number of volumes in 
the library, the number of individual 
titles in the book collection, the num- 
ber of titles in each Devtey classifi- 
cation, and the percentage of the total 
book collection in each Dewey classi- 
fication. Some of the junior colleges 
place their fiction in the 800 classifi- 
cation, which gives an unusually large 
percentage for that classification. No 
attempt was made to establish the per- 
centage of duplication of the book col- 
lection. 





The actual holdings in these junior 
college libraries showed wider vari- 
than do the 
standards. One library had as few as 


ations recommended 
772 volumes, while another had as 
many as 31,236 volumes. Only seven 
libraries had as many as 10,000 vol- 
umes, the amount of the basic col- 
lection to be acquired after three years 
the smallest 
junior college by the Junior College 
Round-Table. Only two _ libraries 
reached West’s standard of 18,000 
volumes for the junior college with 
300 All but three 


as recommended for 


students or less. 
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libraries met the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
minimum requirement of 4,000 vol- 
umes for junior college libraries. Since 
standardizing agencies have set 2,000 
to 5,000 volumes as a desirable num- 
ber, practically all of the ‘Texas junior 
college libraries would rate well. 


QUALITY OF THE BOOK COLLECTION 


The size of the book collection does 
not necessarily indicate its nature and 


use. Authorities often measure the 


quality of the book collection by re- 
vealing the distribution of books in 
the various classifications of knowledge 
and the extent of duplication of all 
books."’ ‘The checklist method is also 
used in an effort to determine the 
quality of the book collection. Dr. Nor- 
man Burns offers this note of caution 
in regard to using the checklist 
method: 


. . the checklist technique has, as you 
all know, serious weaknesses. In the first 
place, checklists get out of date very 
soon and practical considerations pre- 
clude as frequent revisions as would be 
necessary to keep them up-to-date. 
Then, too, since institutions are rated on 
the basis of the checklists, it is hardly 
surprising that they are sometimes used 
as buying guides. This not only destroys 
the value of the checklist as a measuring 
instrument, but—and this is even rmore 
serious—the institution is then buying 
books it needs to secure a high rating 
11 George Walter Rosenlof, Library Facil- 
ities of Teacher-T raining Institutions, p. 7. 
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rather than the books it needs for the 
institutional program.’? 

Elizabeth Opal Stone adds further 
items that should be considered when 
a librarian decides to use the checklist 
method of evaluation. She says the 
compiler, his procedure and experi- 
ence, and the purpose of the checklist 
should con- 
sidered.'* No attempt was made in this 


always be carefully 
study to evaluate the book collection 
by the checklist method. 

Table II highlights the percentage 
of the total book collections falling 
within the various Dewey classifi- 
cations. Data for this table were com- 
piled from 19 junior colleges report- 
ing this information. Even here too 
much reliance cannot be placed on this 
method of evaluating the book col- 
lection. The curriculum fields covered 
in the individual colleges are so varied 
and the teaching aims are so different, 
that the term “well distributed” must 
be interpreted and evaluated in each 
junior college on the basis of its own 
particular needs and aims. 

The percentage of holdings in the 
various Dewey classifications of ‘Texas 
junibr college libraries reporting for 
this study are compared with the find- 


12 Norman Burns, “Accrediting Proce- 
dures with Special Reference to Libraries,” 
College G Research Libraries, X (April, 
1949), p. 157. 

13 Elizabeth Opal Stone, “Measuring the 
College Book Collection,’ Library Journal, 
LXVI (November 1, 1941), p. 942. 
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Per Cent of the Book Collection Falling Within the Dewey Classes 




















School 000-099 100-199 200-299 300-399 400-499 500-599 
Tarleton 2.74 1.63 1.12 24.00 1.27 5.81 
Texarkana 6.47 4.83 .94 17.82 87 5.36 
Arlington 3.90 1.87 1.45 14.90 1.89 14.41 
Laredo 9.30 2.12 52 10.79 1.76 4.96 
Cisco 11.41 2.12 5.37 12.54 3.40 5.75 
Howard County 13.75 2.30 .96 12.48 3.46 9.64 
San Angelo 7.31 2.95 1.15 15.45 2.27 5.00 
Southwestern Bible 

Institute 1.81 5.31 40.28 10.75 4.02 2.20 
Midwestern-Wichita 1.73 6.92 2.02 17.29 1.73 11.53 
Texas Southmost 9.70 3.68 1.97 14.61 3.62 3.59 
Blinn 4.13 1.76 2.95 18.45 2.70 6.11 
Amarillo 11.35 2.29 1.52 16.9] 4.10 4.98 
Edinburg 1.36 2.48 1.39 15.88 1.24 6.88 
Southwestern 8.75 4.75 18.79 13.68 4.86 6.85 
Tyler 1.16 4.45 1.07 12.47 2.32 7.12 
Southwest Texas 4.91 1.21 .62 9.85 80 2.14 
Alvin 10.27 1.59 4] 10.13 65 4.82 
Clifton 5.00 8.33 10.00 6.67 10.00 
Decatur Baptist 3.98 9.96 9.96 19.16 3.45 6.71 
Average Total 

Per cent 5.79 3.54 5.31 14.59 2.69 6.52 

Tas_e II 
Per Cent of the Book Collection Falling Within the Dewey Classes 

School 600-699 700-799 800-899 900-999 Fiction 
Tarleton . 16.43 6.80 12.45 17.01 10.74 
Texarkana 8.50 2.24 16.66 23.98 12.33 
Arlington 10.23 10.65 10.62 19.78 10.31 
Cisco 4.74 2.88 19.35 19.75 12.69 
Laredo 10.52 5.47 16.53 17.28 24.69 
Howard County 7.87 4.22 15.55 16.32 13.44 
San Angelo 6.08 3.40 34.67* 19.71 
Southwestern Bible Institute 3.24 3.89 6.74 9.07 12.69 
Midwestern-Wichita 8.07 4.61 34.58* 11.53 
Texas Southmost 9.85 3.15 14.79 22.07 12.97 
Blinn _....... 5.18 2.30 21.16 23.43 11.80 
Amarillo . 7.12 5.78 14.36 18.98 12.65 
Edinburg . 10.16 5.39 21.78 18.38 15.05 































Southwestern __ 
Tyler ) 
Southwest Texas 
Alvin . 

Clifton | 
Decatur Baptist 


Average Total Per Cent 


* Includes fiction. 


¥ Does not include San Angelo and Midwestern-Wichita. 
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(Continued ) 
11.90 6.31 8.51 15.58 
8.01 6.41 19.59 29.39 8.01 
8.33 3.54 24.18 17.78 26.52 
15.54 5.93 10.61 20.05 20.01 
10.00 10.00 20.00 20.00 

.96 70 19.92 23.90 1.29 
8.56 5.04 16.04¢ 19.21 12.82 





Tas_e III 


Percentage Holdings in the Dewey Classes in Texas Junior College Libraries Book 
Collections as Compared with the Weighting Given in the Mohrhardt 
List and the Findings in the Neal Study 





Average Total Per cent Average Total 
in Texas Junior College 


Library Holdings 


Dewey Class 


QO0—099 5.79 
100—199 3.54 
200-299 5.31 
300-399 14.59 
400-499 2.69 
500-599 6.52 
600-699 8.56 
700-799 5.04 
800-899 16.04 
900-999 19.21 
Fiction 12.82 


Per Cent of 
Percent in Total Titles in 


Neal List Mohrhardt List 


5.89 11.96 
4.16 4.65 
90 2.72 
14.13 18.29 
2.44 14.34 
11.06 7.30 
8.07 3.72 
4.80 6.44 
18.28 15.75 
19.88 18.47 
10.21 Not Classed 
Separately 





ings of Elizabeth Neal" in her study 
of junior college libraries in California, 
and with the weighting given each 
Dewey classification by Foster E. 
Mohrhardt’® in his list of books for 





14 Elizabeth Neal, A Study of Junior Col- 
lege Libraries in California, masters’ thesis, 
New York: Columbia University, 1938, p. 63. 

15 Foster E. Mohrhardt, A List of Books 
for Junior 
American Library Association, 1937, p. xi. 


College Libraries, Chicago: 





junior college libraries. The average 
total per cent of holdings in the Neal 
study corresponds more closely to the 
findings of this study than do the per 
cent of titles in the Mohrhardt list. 

A further comparison of Texas jun- 
ior college library holdings with other 
studies is given in Table IV. The range 
of median numbers of volumes found 
in ‘Texas junior college libraries report- 
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Taste IV 


Range and Median Numbers of Volumes in Texas Junior College Libraries 
Compared with Findings of the Adams’ Study 
























Adams’ Study Texas Junior Adams’ ‘Texas Junior 
Dewey Class Range College Range Median College Median 
O00—099 3-8388 O-1313 304 471 
100-199 15-1300 39-1200 213 250 
200-299 10-2744 20-1905 118 175 
300-399 54-5465 83-7497 742 1093 
400-499 12-1100 29— 493 126 173 
500-599 24-3191 17—3635 450 400 
600-699 13-3225 25-5133 294 635 
700-799 10-2031 30-2687 168 360 
800-899 28-5000 52-3888 1159 1143 
900-999 31-5929 70-5314 1021 1528 
Fiction 1—3500 0-3354 653 853 





ing is compared with the findings of 
Harlen Martin Adams’® in a study of 
136 junior college libraries throughout 
the country. It will be noted that the 
range and median numbers of volumes 
in Texas junior colleges reporting for 
this study compare very favorably 
with this important study. 
PERIODICAL COLLECTION 

Periodicals constitute an important 
segment of the college library for 
several reasons: (1) to supply reading 
collateral to student’s courses; (2) to 
provide general and recreational read- 
ing; (3) to keep the faculty members 
informed of developments in their 
fields; (4) to furnish research material 
for the faculty and the more mature 
students.** 


16 Harlen Martin Adams, The Junior Col- 
lege Library Program, p. 53. 

17 Guy R. Lyle, The Administration of the 
College Library, Second Edition Revised, 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1949, 
p. 580. 





Betty W. Cowles and Robert W. 
Orr have this to say relative to the im- 
portance of periodicals in a library 
collection: 


If a crisis could be imagined in which 
libraries were required to burn either 
their books or periodicals, the majority 
of libraries would unhesitatingly elect to 
keep their periodicals inasmuch as they 
contain original reports of research." 


The question of adequate periodi- 
cal literature in the junior college 
libraries has become vital to librarians 
and instructors alike by reason of the 
increased importance of magaizne 
literature in relation to courses of in- 
struction. The total number of peri- 
odicals received by Texas junior col- 
lege libraries reporting for this study 
as well as the number of periodicals 


18 Betty M. Cowles and Robert W. Orr, 
Library Instruction Manual, Third Edition, 
Ames, lowa: Iowa State College Library, 
1952, p. 33. 











JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
permanently bound is shown in Table 
V. 

TABLE V 


Periodical Holdings of Texas Juntor 
College Libraries 











Number of Number of 

Periodicals Periodicals 
School Received Bound 
Tarleton | . 226 47 
Texarkana 63 7 
Arlington _— 305 207 
Laredo ._.... ) _ 106 22 
Cisco wee ” 
San Angelo 108 33 
Howard County 40) 13 
Southwestern Bible Inst. 102 6 
Wharton County . 75 14 
Midwestern-Wichita . 255 42 
Texas Southmost 87 52 
Blinn 75 8 
Amarillo 120 84 
Edinburg | 107 16 
Southwestern 56 ° 
Kilgore 164 82 
Tyler 90 23 
Southwest Texas 67 
Hockaday 31 13 
Alvin 101 
San Antonio 116 21 
Clifton 35 1] 
Decatur Baptist 30 


* Not Bound—Kept. 





The highest number of periodicals 
subscribed to by any junior college was 
305, the lowest 30. Almost 50 per cent 
of the reporting junior college libraries 
receive more than 100 periodicals. 
Only three junior college libraries re- 
ceive more than 200 periodicals. Two- 
thirds of the junior colleges receive be- 
tween 45 and 120 periodicals. The 
greatest number of periodicals report- 
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ed to be bound by any one college was 
207. There was a great variation in 
the amount of binding—one school 
received 101 periodicals and did not 
bind any of these. One criterion to de- 
termine the value of magazines is the 
provision that is made for their preser- 
vation. Three Texas junior college 
libraries report that they do not bind 
or keep them on file at all. 

The standards for the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges recom- 
mend for the smallest junior college 
a well selected list of not less than 40 
current periodicals. All but three of 
the junior colleges reporting met this 
standard. The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools stand- 
ards for junior college libraries recom- 
mend a minimum of 50 magazines, 
especially selected to serve in the insti- 
tutional program. About 20 per cent 
of the junior college libraries report- 
ing fail to meet this minimum. 

Mohrhardt’® suggests a total of 70 
current periodicals, with a minimum 
of 20 titles bound annually. About 35 
per cent of the libraries reporting fail 
to meet the minimum of current sub- 
scriptions, and approximately 50 per 
cent of the schools reporting do not 
meet the minimum requirements for 
binding periodicals. On the other 
hand, it is a source of encourage- 
ment to know that a large number of 
junior college libraries in Texas have 


18 Foster E. Mohrhardt, “Junior College 
Library Budgets,” p. 173. 
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extensive and permanently preserved 
periodical holdings. 


AVAILABILITY OF OTHER MATERIALS 


The concept “library” is being in- 
creasingly extended to mean more 
than a mere collection of books. As the 
curriculum more closely approaches 
life needs and experiences, and as 
schools make increasing use of every 
available educational facility and ma- 
terial, additional types of materials are 
certain to increase.*° Data in this sec- 
tion are incorporated to give some in- 
dication of the extent of newspaper, 
pamphlet, and visual-aid holdings in 
junior college libraries in the state. 

The junior colleges reporting for this 
study were asked to list the type news- 
papers received. These newspapers 
were broken down into local news- 
papers, newspapers from the larger 
metropolitan areas; and newspapers 
from metropolitan areas outside the 


state of Texas. Table VI shows the 


TABLE VI 


Availability of Newspapers in Texas 
Junior College Libraries 





Number Junior Colleges 
Subscribing for use of 


Type of Newspaper Students in the Library 





Local 23 
Texas Metropolitan . 20 
Others: | 21 


New York Times, Christian 
Science Monitor, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and the like 





20 Harlen Martin Adams, The Junior Col- 
lege Library Program, p. 56. 
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number of colleges subscribing to these 
various types of newspapers. The tabu- 
lation indicates that, in general, ‘Texas 
junior college libraries are providing 
a wide selection of newspaper infor- 
mation for their students. One library 
reported subscribing to the London 
Times. Fifteen junior colleges report 
that newspapers are kept for clipping. 
Eight junior colleges report that news- 
papers are kept for a permanent file. 


Pamphlet or vertical file material 
often supplies information that is nor- 


mally difficult to locate. Table VII is 


Taste VII 
Pamphlets, Bulletins, and Public Documents 
Available in Texas Junior College 
Libraries 





Number of Junior 


Number of Pamphlets Available Colleges Reporting 








Less than 200 a 
Between 200 and 400 

Between 400 and 600 

Between 600 and 1,000 | 
Between 1,000 and 1,500 
More than 1,500 








— em RD OI OCD 





a tabulation of the number of 
pamphlets reported by the junior col- 
leges in Texas. Eighteen of the junior 
colleges reported that they have their 
pamphlet organized and 


ready for use. The majority of col- 


material 


leges reporting stated that they main- 
tain a vertical file method of keeping 
the pamphlet material organized. One 
reported that government documents 
are cataloged as books. From the above 
tabulation it will be seen that more 
than 50 per cent of junior colleges re- 
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porting have pamphlet files of 600 
pamphlets or less. If size of the col- 
lection is any criterion, it would ap- 
pear that pamphlet and document ma- 
terials are comparatively of little im- 
portance in the total library resources 
of ‘Texas junior colleges. 


Table VIII shows the number of 
TasLe VIII 


Audio-Visual Materials Available in Texas 
Junior College Libraries 





Number of Junior 


Nature of Material Colleges Having 


Microfilm Reader 
Microcard Reader 


Film Collection 





Motion Picture Projector . 

Other Material: : 
Records, Record player, and 
the like 


MO OO NM — NO 





junior college libraries reporting the 
various audio-visual materials in their 
collections. It would appear from the 
table that few junior college libraries 
in Texas are keeping abreast of current 
audio-visual developments, particu- 
larly in the important fields of micro- 
reproduction. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
BOOK COLLECTION 


From the information submitted in 
the questionnaires, it would appear 
that ‘Texas junior college libraries ad- 
here to accepted practices insofar as 
the technical aspects of the book col- 
lection are concerned. All of the junior 
college libraries reporting state that 
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the book collection is cataloged and 
that the Dewey Decimal system of 
classification is used. Twenty-one li- 
braries report that the book collection 
is shelf-listed. Library of Congress 
catalog cards are used by 16 junior 
college libraries in Texas. All of the 
junior colleges report that the catalog- 
ing of book collection is done by the 
librarian. All but three of the colleges 
reporting subscribe to Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. Seventeen of 
the reporting libraries subscribe to the 
Cumulative Book Index, while 16 re- 
port receiving the Book Review Digest. 
One library reported that it did not 
have a copy of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. 

Wherever the opportunity affords, 
libraries should supplement their re- 


sources by borrowing. ‘Twenty-one 
libraries report that they employ 
sources outside their library to supple- 
ment the book collection. One library 
reports that it does not borrow. The 
inter-library loan method is employed 
by a majority of the libraries, while the 
city public library and the state library 
follow. It would appear that Texas 
junior college libraries take advantage 
of the resources available, at city, 
county, state, and university libraries. 
One junior college library reports bor- 
rowing from the Library of Congress. 


SUMMARY 


1. The minimum standard of 2,000 
volumes set by the Association of Texas 


Colleges and the Texas Education 
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Agency of the State Department of Edu- 
cation was met by all but one of the 
junior college libraries reporting. 

2. The minimum standard of 4,000 
volumes recommended by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was met by all but three of the 
junior colleges reporting. 

3. Only seven junior college libraries 
of the 23 reporting reached the standard 
of 10,000 volumes set by Mohrhardt’s 
standards. 

4. Only two libraries reporting reached 
the minimum of 18,000 volumes recom- 
mended by West. 

5. The number of books reported by 
23 Texas junior college libraries showed 
a range extending from 772 volumes to 
31,236 volumes. 

6. Title distribution from the junior 
college libraries reporting showed the 
largest proportion of books in history, 
travel, and biography. Next in rank were 
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literature, social science, and fiction. 


7. Two-thirds of the junior colleges re- 
porting received between 45 and 120 
periodicals. Less than 25 _ periodicals 
were bound by 14 of the junior college 
libraries reporting. 

8. Texas junior college libraries adhere 
to accepted practices in cataloging and 
classifying the library collection. 

9. While it is true that some recent 
statements of standards no longer specify 
a definite number of volumes as one of 
the tests of a library’s fitness, on the other 
hand, authorities appear unable to ig- 
nore the desirability of a numerical 
measure of the adequacy of the book 
collection. 

10. There is no unanimity of opinion 
in regard to the number of volumes a 
junior college library should have. 

11. There is no “ideal” distribution of 
a junior college book collection. 











Now Tell Me This, Counselor 


C. S. MARSH 


John Jones, just out of high school, 
had his first taste of college at regis- 
tration. He ran into a long line of stu- 
dents waiting to get into the gym, 
where registration was being held. It 
was an hour before he reached the in- 
side and another half-hour before he 
was able to talk to a counselor. 

‘Are you planning to take a uni- 
versity transfer course?” the counselor 
shouted. It was difficult to be heard 
above the din of voices in the large 
crowded room. 

“Am I planning to take what?” 
John asked. 

‘A university transfer course—four 
years of college.” 

“Oh—ves, I guess so.” 

“Which four-year college do you 
plan to attend when you leave junior 


> >) 


college: 

“Well, it will probably be UCLA 
or USC,” John said. He supposed that 
lower division requirements were the 
same for all universities. 

“UCLA. All right, and what will 
be your major subject?” 

‘‘[’m not quite sure—lI’m interested 
in history and physical education.” 

‘Shall we put it down for history?” 
the harried counselor asked. Fifteen 
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C. S. MARSH, Head Counselor at Los 
Angeles Valley Junior College, was formerly 
Instructor in Psychology at the college. He 
is a member of the American Psychological 
Association. 





people were impatiently waiting to see 
him. 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

‘Have you seen the projected pro- 
gram for history majors in our cata- 
log?” 

“Yes,” said John despairingly, “‘but 
I’m not clear—.” He had looked over 
the catalog several times, and enjoyed 
the pictures, but bogged down on the 
course descriptions and projected pro- 
grams. His father, after a brief go at 
trying to help, had opined that the 
catalog must have been written by 
a Philadelphia lawyer. 

“Well, then, I’m going to jot down 
some suggested courses for you,” the 
counselor said, scribbling furiously. 

John took the list, hurriedly thanked 
the ccunselor, and latched on to 
another long line of students. By the 
time he got to the station which issued 
class tickets, two of his recommended 
classes were closed. Anything was pref- 
erable to waiting out the line again, so 
John selected two available classes to 
replace the closed ones, ignoring the 
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fact that they were not university- 
transfer courses. 

Much later, and after filling out 
numerous forms, he staggered out of 
the gym in a state of bewildered fa- 
tigue. “So this is college,’ he sighed. 

Many college students share the 
confusion of John Jones. In an effort to 
aid effective student planning, Los An- 
geles Valley Junior College follows the 
procedure of pre-programming. Stu- 
dents are urged to meet with a counse- 
lor prior to the beginning of the semes- 
ter in order to talk over and actually 
make out their semester program of 
classes. A place is then reserved for 
the student in the classes which he 
selects. 


Pre-programming for the summer 
and fall semesters begins the preceding 
May, and pre-programming for the 
spring semester begins the preceding 
November. The purpose of pre-pro- 
gramming is three-fold: (1) to aid the 
student in making out his semester 
program of classes and in charting his 
future schoolwork according to his ob- 
jectives; (2) to identify students who 
need help in the selection of educa- 
tional and vocational objectives; and 
(3) to give an approximation of the 
expected class enrollments and the 
overall school enrollment. 


At the time pre-programming be- 
gins, it is publicized by the local news- 
papers, the college newspaper, and by 
the instructors in their classrooms. The 
point is stressed that the student will 
find it to his advantage to be pre-pro- 
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grammed. Unhurried counseling inter- 
views will be available. There will be a 
better chance of getting into desired 
classes, since the classes become filled 
and are closed on the basis of pre- 
programming, and the student has to 
take what is left when he waits until 
registration to make out a program. 


New students are pre-programmed 
in the Office of Admissions and Guid- 
ance by a regularly assigned counselor. 
At the time of the interview, the coun- 
selor likes to have before him the fol- 
lowing records of the student: a com- 
pleted application for admission form, 
the high school transcript, the tran- 
script of former colleges attended, and 
the results of the college placement ex- 
amination. It is felt that the counselor 
can do a more effective job of helping 
the student with his program if these 
records are at hand. 


With respect to the college place- 
ment examination, Valley College is at 
present using the American Council 
of Education Psychological Exam- 
ination for College Freshmen. The 
examination is offered on the college 
campus to interested high school stu- 
dents in the fall and spring of the year. 
Local high schools have been co- 
operative in announcing the date of 
the examination in Senior Problems 
classes, and in releasing interested stu- 
dents from school so that they may 
take the examination. The results of 
this examination are used primarily 
for counseling purposes and not for 
determining admission. Those who 














NOW TELL ME THIS 


have not taken the examination earlier 
are required to do so during regis- 
tration at the beginning of the se- 
mester. 

The counselor also has before him a 
program worksheet and a schedule of 
classes for the coming semester. The 
worksheet lists horizontally the days of 
the week and vertically the hours of 
the day. Selected classes are written 
into the proper spaces, along with their 
serial numbers and the room numbers 
where the classes will meet. 


When the program is completed, 
the student is given a registration pri- 
ority card. This lists the day and the 
hour when the student is expected to 
register. He is told that a place will be 
reserved for him in the classes which 
he has selected on condition that he 
appear at the appointed time for regis- 
tration. He is also informed of regis- 
tration procedure and student body 
fees. Issuance of the registration pri- 
ority cards makes it possible to control 
the flow of students during registra- 
tion. 


Some students appear badly con- 
fused about their educational and vo- 
cational objectives, and it is recom- 
mended to these students that they en- 
roll in Psychology 23, a three unit 
course in personal and social adjust- 
ment which includes group vocational 
testing and guidance. The importance 
of a wise vocational selection is also 
stressed in Psychology 10, an orien- 
tation course for first semester students. 
Along with group guidance, interested 
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students may take advantage of per- 
sonal counseling. 

Currently enrolled students are pre- 
programmed by an instructor-coun- 
selor. At present 12 instructors devote 
part of their time to this type of 
counseling. 

The Office of Admissions and Guid- 
ance serves as a clearing house for stu- 
dent appointments with instructor 
counselors. The instructor-counselor 
indicates to the office the daily hours 
at which he will be available for 
counseling. The student then chooses 
a suitable period which does not con- 
flict with his own class time, and the 
appointment is scheduled. An appoint- 
ment slip is given to the student, list- 
ing the date, hour, and the place of the 
interview, and reminding him of the 
importance of keeping the appoint- 
ment. 

The student is also urged to consult 
the catalog and the schedule of classes, 
and to do what he can toward outlin- 
ing a tentative semester schedule prior 
to the interview with the instructor- 
counselor. 

The daily appointment schedule of 
the instructor-counselor is placed in 
his mail-box each morning. The in- 
structor-counselor then goes to the 
Office of Admissions and Guidance, 
where he receives and signs out the 
permanent folders of the students with 
whom he has appointments that day. 
The permanent folder contains a 
photostatic copy of the cumulative re- 
cord of the student, the high school 
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transcript, the transcript of former col- 
leges attended, the results of psy- 
chological tests, and other information 
about the student. The permanent 
folders are returned by the instructor- 
counselor following his last interview 
of the day. 

As in the case of the new student, a 
program worksheet is completed listing 
the selected classes, and a registration 
priority card is given to the student. 

The pre-programming procedure as 
outlined above has worked reasonably 
well at Valley College. Each semester 
an increasing number of students have 
taken advantage of the counseling in- 
terviews. In the fall of 1954 about 85 
per cent of the 2100 students enrolled 
in day school had been pre-program- 
med. Indications are that the percent- 
age for the spring 1955 enrollment will 
be at least this high. 

For the most part, students seem to 
feel that this system is helpful to them. 
In a questionnaire sent to graduates, 
many of them commented favorably 
on the guidance which they had re- 
ceived at Valley College. 

Pre-programming also makes it pos- 
sible to revise the schedule of classes 
prior to registration. If only a few stu- 
dents, or none at all, have chosen a 
particular subject during the pre-pro- 
eramming 
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it is apparent that the en- 
rollment will not be sufficient to keep 
the class open. On the other hand, pre- 
programming may indicate the need 
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for an additional section, or sections, 
in a particular subject. The dean of in- 
struction can therefore close and add 
classes on the basis of the data pro- 
vided. If a class is closed, this infor- 
mation is given to any student who 
has been pre-programmed for it, so 
that he may select another class to re- 
place the closed one. 

Although the advantages are many, 
there are of course disadvantages to 
the system. It requires a great deal of 
counseling time. The procedure is im- 
possible unless there is a sufficient num- 
ber of able counselors with sufficient 
time to meet the required number of 
interviews. Again, some students are 
pre-programmed and then decide not 
to attend school during the next semes- 
ter. Out of the total number of stu- 
dents pre-programmed at Valley Col- 
lege for a given semester, from 9 per 
cent to 10 per cent fail to return— 
hence this counseling time appears to 
be largely wasted. Added to this, the 
mechanics of administration require 
time and effort. 

This system is not recommended as 
a cure-all. Whether it will work ef- 
fectively in a given college depends on 
the counseling time available, the me- 
chanics of administration, and various 
local factors. At Valley College, the 
feeling is—for the present, at least— 
that pre-programming is of definite 
value to the student in his educational 
planning. 








Analysis of Negro Junior College Growth 


GEORGE H. WALKER, JR. 


THE 1954 “Analysis of Negro Junior 
College Growth” includes both the 
data from the 1954 Junior College 
Directory and the data secured by the 
investigator from additional Negro 
institutions recognized as junior col- 
leges. Also, attempts were made to 
secure data from the few institutions 
which had failed to submit reports for 
the past one or two years as indicated 
by the Directory. With the incorpora- 
tion of the additional data mentioned 


above, the present analysis follows: 


NUMBER OF NEGRO COLLEGES 


There are 24 Negro junior colleges 
listed in the 1954 Junior College Di- 
rectory, two of which were without 
adequate data. However, data have 
been received from one of the two in 
stitutions and have been incorporated 
in the present analysis; the other insti- 
tution failed to supply data for the 
period requested, and, for that reason, 
data submitted last year will be used. 
Further, it has been learned that Oak- 
wood College no longer holds junior 
college status but has now become a 
senior college. This reduces the num- 
ber of Negro junior colleges listed in 
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the Directory to 23.’ To this number, 


the investigator added two _ insti- 


1'The Negro junior colleges from the 
Directory which are used in the analysis are 
Alabama State College, Junior Col- 


lege Branch; Carver College; Clinton Col- 


these: 


lege; Coahoma Junior College; Dunbar 
Junior College; Edward Waters College; 
Friendship Tunior College; George Wash- 
ington Carver Junior College; Immanual 
Lutheran College; Lincoln Junior College; 
Mary Holmes Junior College; Morristown 
N. & I. College; Norfolk Division of Virginia 
State Okolona College; 
Woods Prentiss Institute; St. 


Philip’s College; Southern Christian Insti- 


College; Piney 


College; 


tute; Stowe Teachers College, Junior Col- 
lege Branch; Swift Memorial College; Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary and College; 
Voorhees Junior College; and Washington 
Junior College. 
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tutions,” thus bringing the total to 25 
Negro junior colleges suitable for 
analysis. 7 

A breakdown of junior colleges in 
terms of states gives the following dis- 
tribution; Mississippi ranks first with 
six junior colleges; South Carolina and 
Texas, second with three junior col- 
leges each; Florida, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
third with two junior colleges each; 
the remaining states—Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, and Maryland—have 
junior college each. 


one 


ENROLLMENTS 


The enrollment figures for 1954 are 
those covering the entire academic 
year 1952-1953, including summer 
school. This year the largest total en- 
rollment for a single state is in Vir- 
ginia with 1,467 students. The Nor- 
folk Division of Virginia State Col- 
lege, Norfolk, Virginia, again this 
year, has the largest enrollment of any 
single institution. The enrollment of 
the Division is 1,405 students, which is 
an increase of 382 students over the 
enrollment given last year for the Di- 
vision. 

Table I shows that the Negro junior 
college tends to remain consistently 
small. ‘Thirty-six per cent of the junior 
colleges have fewer than 100 students. 
Of this number, 32.0 per cent are pri- 


2 The two Negro junior colleges added are 
the following: Southwestern Christian Col- 
lege and Tyler Junior College Branch for 


Negroes. 
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TABLE | 


Size of Junior Colleges as Viewed Through 
ec Breakdown of Enrollment Figures 





Number of Colleges 





Enrollment Total Public Private 
I- 49 6 l 3 
50- 99 3 0 3 
100- 199 6 3 3 
200— 299 4 l 3 
300— 399 2 2 0 
400-— 499 l l 0 
500— 599 l l 0 
600— 699 l l 0 
700— 799 0 0 0 
800— 899 0 0 0 
900— 999 0 0 0 
1000-1999 l l 0 
25 11 14 





vate junior colleges. Forty-eight per 
cent (six public and six private) of the 
institutions have enrollments which 
range from 123 to 357 students. One 
public institution, Dunbar Junior Col- 
lege, has an enrollment of 653 stu- 
dents. Another public institution, the 
Norfolk Division of Virginia State Col- 
lege, has an enrollment of 1,405 stu- 
dents. 

The leveling off of special students 
as ‘Table II reveals is not as sharp as 
that reported last vear. In the analysis 
of last year, special students were 15.4 
per cent of the total junior college en- 
rollment (which was a 2.2 per cent de- 
crease from the enrollment for the pre- 
ceding year). The present analysis 
indicates that special students are 15.3 
per cent of the total junior college en- 
rollment, a 0.1 per cent decrease. 
Further, looking at junior college en- 














TaBLe II 


Comparison of Junior College Enrollment 
Figures in Classes for School Years 
1952-53 and 1951-52 


ANALYSIS OF NEGRO JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 








Percentage 
Classes Number 1952-53 1951-52 
Freshman 2,209 37.3 39.2 
Sophomore — 1,409 24.0 25.0 
Special 905 15.3 15.4 
Adult 1,388 23.4 20.4 
Total 5,911 100.0 100.0 





rollment for 1952-53 school year in 
terms of the per cent that each of the 
classes is to the total enrollment, indi- 
cations are that freshman enrollment 
has decreased by 1.9 per cent, and 
sophomore enrollment has decreased 
by 1.0 per cent. 


Table III gives adult enrollment for 


TABLE III 


Adult Enrollment in Junior Colleges Over a 
Six-Year Period From 1949 to 1954 





Percentage 





Year Total Adult of Adult 
1954 9,911 1,388 23.4 
1953 6,091 1,247 20.4 
1952 7,173 1,932 27.0 
1951 6,447 863 13.4 
1950 6,347 513 8.1 
1949 5,961 9235 8.5 

a period of six years. Last year’s 
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analysis indicated a 6.6 per cent de- 
crease. ‘This year adult enrollment has 
enjoyed a 3.0 per cent increase, and in 
actual figures, adult enrollment has 
increased by 141 students. 


NUMBER OF FACULTY 


have 206 full- 
time and 160 part-time instructors, or 
a total of 366 instructors as compared 
with the 446 instructors last year. The 
160 part-time instructors are equiva- 
lent to 61 full-time instructors. This 
makes a total of 321 full-time in- 
structors or 12.8 full-time instructors 
per institution. 


The 25 institutions 


ACCREDITATION AND ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP 


Of the 25 institutions, nine, or 36 
per cent, are accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and one is accredited 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Six 
of the ten accredited institutions are 
privately controlled, and the remain- 
ing four are publicly controlled. 

. Six, or 24 per, cent, of the 25 insti- 
tutions are members of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 





Exhibits and Displays in the Junior 
College Library 





L. HERMAN SMITH AND GEORGE E. McCAULEY 


FACILITIES fer exhibits and displavs 
available in the library have vital 1m- 
portance not only in public relations 
but also in the educational program of 
the junior college. When new library 
quarters are planned, careful thought 
should be given to the adequacy, ex- 
tent, and particularly the location of 
display cases, so that they will be un- 
obtrusive in themselves, vet will at- 
tract maximum attention to their con- 
tents. 

Built-in cases, which are usually 
preferable because of limited floor 
space, must take early priority in plan- 
ning, as the prize wall space of the 
circulation lobby or entry hall may 
otherwise be allotted to bulletin 
boards, windows, fire-hose boxes, etc. 
The cases should be well illuminated 
(recessed fluorescent light is prefer- 
able), of good size, and flexible in ar- 
rangement. Adjustable glass shelves 
are particularly useful. Easy access to 
the cases, preferably from the front, 
and fool-proof locks are essential. The 
sides and bottom of the cases should 
be painted a neutral color, such as 


beige, in order to form a suitable back- 


ground for all colors or materials. 
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Librarian at Pasadena City College in 
Pasadena, California, L. HERMAN SMITH 
published previously in the Junior College 





Journal. 

GEORGE E. McCAULEY, who is Assistant 
Librarian at the college, is in charge of dis- 
plays. His art studies and teaching previous 
to his library career have provided him a 
practical understanding of display. 





At Pasadena City College Library, 
we have two built-in cases of the type 
described, situated on either side of 
the circulation desk, and thus on the 
direct line of traffic into our Reference 
or Reserve Reading Rooms. Manu- 
factured and installed by the Reming- 
ton-Rand Company, they are 5 ft. 2 
inches wide, 6 ft. 6 inches high, and 
191% inches deep. The access doors 
are at the rear, a sometimes awkward 
Often we 


the. glass shelves and mount our exhibit 


arrangement. remove all 
on a 4x6 ft. Celotex panel, which is a 
very convenient pin-up background. 
This panel may be covered very ef- 
fectively with corrugated paper, which 
is available in many interesting colors. 
Other useful supplies are Mitten’s 
(Pin-back type), 
‘“Velva-Glo” paper (available by the 


Display Letters 


vard in many brilliant colors in 28” 
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width,” fluorescent cloth, and ‘“‘Stiro- 
Foam” (easily cut into shapes with a 
knife). 

We also have at Pasadena City Col- 
lege Library two long, low, free-stand- 
ing display cases which originally 
adorned a men’s furnishings store. The 
dark mahogany paint has been re- 
moved, inside and out, and the wood 
bases and backs of the cases have been 
restained a very light finish to match 
the bleached Philippine mahogany 
panelling of our circulation lobby. 
‘These cases originally presented to us 
to house an aeronautical exhibit, have 
proved themselves most useful for 
many types of displays not particularly 
suited to the upright cases, such as 
polished minerals, mounted stamp 
collections, photographs, pamphlets, 
etc. The cases flank the approach to 
the circulation desk in the main lobby. 
Other display spaces available in our 
library are: two bulletin boards at 
the right of the entrance to each read- 
ing room, a section of sloping shelves 
in the Browsing Alcove, and an up- 
right book display rack just inside whe 
entrance to the stacks. 

Once the necessary exhibit space 
has been provided in the library, how 
may it best be utilized? How can a 
continuing series of arresting, eve- 
catching, educational exhibits be se- 
cured and installed with minimum 


effort? Librarians seldom have the 
time which they would like to devote 
to the planning of exhibits, and often 


must delegate most of the work to 
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student assistants. As a matter of fact, 
this is excellent training for students, 
particularly those who combine an 
artistic flair with an interest in li- 
brarianship. With a certain amount 
of direction, such students can ac- 
complish wonders. 


The first requisite is a regular time- 
schedule of exhibits. It is important 
to change exhibits regularly, though 
not necessarily frequently. We have 
found a three-week period quite satis- 
factory, but this could be lengthened 
if desirable. Changing every week or 
two seems too often in view of the 
labor and planning involved. Second, 
the librarian should invite faculty and 
students to make use of the exhibit 
facilities. Many secret hobbies and un- 
usual collections are brought to light 
in this manner. 7hird, close attention 
to the local newspapers will reward 
the librarian by giving him leads to 
persons in the community who have 
objects or materials of interest for 
display. A fascinating collection of 
hand-made dolls dressed in authentic 
reproductions of costumes worn by 
American presidents’ wives came to 
our notice in this manner. Local artists 
or craftsmen are often happy to lend 
examples of their art to the junior col- 
lege librarv, sometimes even on a long- 
term basis. Fourth, a list of special 
holidays, anniversaries, and events 
should be compiled, and materials as- 
sembled in advance. Posters and kits 
of display materials are available at 


small cost for such annual events as 
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United Nations Day, Book Week, etc. 
All librarians are familiar with the 
excellent display suggestions in Wil- 
son’s Library Bulletin. Fifth, keep 
watch for traveling exhibits, such as 
“Western Books” (outstanding books 


published on the Pacific Coast each 


year, displayed under the sponsorship 
of the Rounce and Coffin Club), ‘*Pic- 
tures of the Year” (sponsored by the 
University of Missouri’s School of 
Journalism ), etc. Also in the category 
of traveling exhibits is the Grolier 
Society's ““Magic Carpet on Wheels,” 
a wonderful display of manuscripts 
and volumes depicting the history of 
bookmobile 


printing, housed in a 


which will visit any college carnpus on 
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request. Sixth, keep posted on the 
latest developments in merchandising 
display. A recent useful publication 1s 
James D. Buckley’s ““The Drama of 
Display; Visual Merchandising and 
Its Techniques” (Pellegrini and Cu- 
dahy, 1953). 

If all these suggestions are followed, 
any librarian will discover that he has 
more materials offered him for exhibit 
than he can possibly use; in fact, he 
may have to begin to be selective and 
choose only the best. If he has an ac- 
tive imagination, a good sense of de- 
sign, and a flair for the dramatic, he 
will have no difficulty in keeping his 
exhibit cases filled with arresting, edu- 


cational displays. 
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JESSE P. BOGUE 


MUCH OF the mail coming and going 
across the Desk these days, early in De- 
cember, concerns the forthcoming an- 
nual convention. In spite of the fact 
that time and place have been an- 
nounced many, many times, we still 
receive letters asking when and where 
the convention will be held. Time and 
place have been printed in bold type 
across the front of the Junior College 
Journal; announcements have been 
made repeatedly in the Newsletter; all 
letterheads of the Association have an- 
nounced time and place. However: 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
WILL BE HELD IN CHICA- 
GO, SHERMAN HOTEL. 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
WILL BE HELD FROM 
MARCH 3 TO 5, 1955. 

The general theme: 

JUNIOR COLLEGES AND THE 
ONCOMING FLOOD TIDE 
OF STUDENTS. 

This theme was decided at the summer 
meeting of the Board of Directors and 
chairmen of the research and service 
committees. It is in line with one of the 
deepest and most serious concerns of 


_ 
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all higher education today. It is being 
widely considered by states, regional 
and will 
doubtless be thoroughly considered by 
the White House Conference on Edu- 


cation in the spring of 1955. Regard- 


associations and councils, 


less of the manner in which other 
types of education may study this prob- 
lem and make recommendations, the 
junior and community colleges are ful- 
ly obligated to look to their own laurels 
and take care of their responsibilities. 
Hence, the theme, Junior Colleges and 
the Oncoming Flood Tide of Students. 

The Board of Directors and mem- 
bers of all research and service com- 
mittees, including sub-committees, will 
meet at noon luncheon ‘Tuesday, 
March Ist. Their work will continue 
through the afternoon of that day and 
during Wednesday, March 2, 
4 p.m. It is important that every mem- 
ber be on hand for the first session, 


which will be a joint meeting of the 


until 


Board and all committees. 

At 4 p.m., Wednesday, March 2, an 
informal reception and get-acquainted 
meeting will be provided for all offi- 
cers, 


7 


committees and delegates and 
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friends. In order to get the most out of 
the convention, everyone should plan 
to be in Chicago for the reception, 
where he can get acquainted with 
other people in the Association and 
arrange for informal discussions with 
others who may have solved problems 
similar to some which he has. This 
general plan was mentioned at the 
Middle Atlantic States 
meeting on November 27 at Atlantic 


Association 


City. The idea is a good one. The point 
now is that advantage be taken of the 
opportunity to make acquaintances 
and find 
knows what. Please notice that Wed- 
nesday night is free time to see 


out who’s who and who 


Chicago. 

THE FIRST GENERAL SES- 
SION will begin sharply at 9 a.m., 
Thursday, March 3. The choir of 
North Park College will give a short 
concert. Dr. Ben Willis, General Su- 
perintendent, Chicago City Schools, 
will make the address of welcome, fol- 
lowing which Dr. E. H. Harvin, 
President, Del Mar College, Corus 
Christi, Texas, a member of the Board 
of Directors, will give the response and 
present Mr. Hugh G. Price, President 
of the Association, for the keynote ad- 
dress. He 


munity is doing now to make ready 


will stress what one com- 


for the flood tide of students; how and 
by what means this has been accom- 
plished. 

A STATE PLANS FOR THE IM- 
PENDING WAVE OF STUDENTS 
will be presented by Dr. Doak S. 
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Campbell, President, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, and a former 
secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. The State of 
Florida has been engaged in a thor- 
ough study of this problem and how it 
may be solved by cooperation of all 
types of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. By March this study should have 
been completed and probably some 
legislative action taken respecting rec- 
ommendations. 

CHURCH-RELATED AND IN- 
DEPENDENT COLLEGES PLAN 
FOR THE IMPENDING WAVE 
OF STUDENTS will be presented by 
Dr. Claude F. Gaddy, Executive Sec- 
retary, Council on Christian Educa- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina. This 
Council has decided that at least 
$28,000,000 shall be raised and spent 
for the Baptist junior and senior col- 
leges of North Carolina during the 
coming nine years. The decisions of 
this Council and the ways and means 
to reach its objectives should be of as- 
sistance to all independent and church- 
related schools as well as to persons en- 
gaged in public education. 

THE CURRICULUM, TOO, IS 
IMPORTANT will be the subject of 
an address by Dr. James W. Reynolds, 
The University of Texas, and editor 
of the Junior College Journal. Dr. 
Reynolds is regarded as the best au- 
thority in the United States on the 
curriculum of the junior colleges. He 


was the unanimous choice of the chair- 
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men of committees and the Board of 
Directors for this assignment. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
morning’s proceedings will gear right 
into the general theme for the conven- 
tion and will be concerned with issues 
of primary interest to the committee 
on administration and to the commit- 
tee on curriculum. Following the re- 
gional luncheons at noon on Thurs- 
day, delegates will assemble in groups 
to discuss issues raised at the morning's 
session. For administration the groups 
will be as follows: 


A. FINANCING INDEPEND- 
ENT COLLEGES. 

B. INTERPRETING PUBLIC 
COLLEGES TO THEIR 


COMMUNITIES. 

C. PLANT FACILITIES AND 
STAFFS FOR INDEPEND- 
ENT COLLEGES. 

D. PLANT FACILITIES AND 
STAFFS FOR PUBLIC COL- 
LEGES. 

For curriculum and adult education 
the groups will consider: 

A. PROGRESS IN NURSING 
EDUCATION. 

B. EDUCATING AND TRAIN- 
ING TEACHERS IN JUN- 
IOR COLLEGES (especially 
elementary ). 

C. PROGRESS IN ADULT ED- 
UCATION. 

D. COMMUNITY SERVICE 
PROGRAMS IN — INDE- 
PENDENT COLLEGES. 


It is planned to place outlines of the 
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addresses of the morning’s session in 
the hands of people in discussion 
groups so that a close tie-in may be 
possible between the issues raised by 
the main speakers and the discussion 
groups. Main speakers have been ad- 
vised on the issues which will be on 
the programs for discussion. By hav- 
ing the discussions follow main sessions 
on the same day, it is the hope of those 
planning the program that greater mu- 
tual stimulation of ideas will ensue. 

ISSUES IN NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATION will be 
‘Thursday afternoon session. Some of 
the 
Federal scholarships, the White House 


discussed at the 
issues for consideration will be 


Conference on Education, college 
housing loans, the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, proposed 
selective service legislation and _ pro- 
posed changes in Veteran’s Rehabilita- 
tion legislation, effects of Universal 
Military Training legislation on junior 
colleges, Federal assistance to junior 
colieges to meet the oncoming wave cf 
students. 

WOMEN’S RESIDENTIAL 
COLLEGES have indicated a desire 
to hold a dinner meeting on the night 
of Thursday, March 3. The night will 


be free time for other delegates. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA breakfast 
will be held on Friday morning, March 
4. Attendance will be limited to men 
who are members of the fraternity and 
to men who are invited guests. 

THE SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION will begin at 9 a.m., Friday, 
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March 4, with a short concert by the 
choir of Wright Junior College, Chi- 
cago. There will be a business session, 
election of officers, reports on finances, 
research, and from the executive sec- 
retary. 

STUDENT PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES TO MEET ‘THE IM- 
PENDING WAVE OF STUDENTS 
will be the subject of an address by Dr. 
Shirley Hamrin of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hamrin is one of the na- 
tion’s best authorities on student per- 
sonnel work and a speaker of outstand- 
ing ability. 

IMPROVING COLLEGE IN- 
STRUCTION will be presented by 
Dr. H. i. Morse, Dean, General Col- 
University of Muinnesota. Dr. 
Morse, who knows this subject thor- 
oughly, participated in the evaluation 
of instruction at the University of 
Minnesota involving the ratings of 15,- 
QOO students on their ‘instructo:s. 

It will be readily seen, therefore, 
that the general sessions and discus- 
sions for Friday will be centered on the 
interests of the committee on the 1m- 
provement of instruction and the com- 
mittee on student personnel. For the 
committee on student personnel the 
discussion groups will be: 

A. DEVELOPMENT OF MOR- 

AL AND SPIRITUAL VAL- 
UES IN STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL WORK. 

B. FOLLOW-UP PROGRAMS 

COL- 


IN| INDEPENDENT 
LEGES. 
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C. FOLLOW-UP PROGRAMS 
IN PUBLIC COLLEGES. 
D. DEVELOPING PROGRAMS 


FOR STUDENTS WHO 
MATURE LATE — “LATE 
BLOOMERS.” 


For the committee on improvement of 
instruction the groups will be: 

A. IMPROVING — INSTRUC- 
TION IN COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. 

B. IMPROVING  INSTRUC- 
TION IN THE SCIENCES. 

C. IMPROVING INSTRUC- 
TION IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 

D. IMPROVING 
TION IN THE 
TIES. 


INS TRUC- 
HUMANI- 


There will be a discussion group on 


legislation: 

SIGNIFICANT DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN STATE LEGISLA- 
TION FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES. 
There will be an up-to-date report on 
the present status of state legislation 
with implications for further action. 
Also to be considered will be the ex- 
tent to which junior colleges partici- 
pate in state scholarships. Both public 
and independent colleges will be inter- 
ested in this question. 

THE PLACE OF THE JUNIOR 
AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
IN THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION with special reference 
to the relationships between these 
schools and the universities will be the 
subject for the banquet address on F'ri- 
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day night, March 4, the closing gen- 
eral session of the convention. ‘The 
speaker will be Mr. Frank C. Moore, 
LL.B., L.H.D., LL.D., former Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the State of New 
York, and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the State University of 
New York. Mr. Moore is rated as one 
of the great orators of the state, an out- 
spoken advocate of good education, 
and a great friend of the junior and 
community colleges. New York is one 
state which has devised sound work- 
ing cooperation among all types of in- 
stitutions, both public and independ- 
ent. 

Mrs. Charlotte D. Meinecke, Dean, 
Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire, who spent some time 
in Korea this past year, will speak 
briefly on ways and means to assist 
Korean students who may come to the 
United States and how junior colleges 
may assist the schools and colleges of 
Korea. Mrs. Meinecke, a member of 
the Board of Directors, went to Korea 
with the blessing of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. 

SATURDAY MORNING, 
MARCH 5, WILL BE DEVOTED 
TO MEETINGS OF THE NEW 
OFFICERS, BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, AND OF ALL RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE COMMITTEES. 

The 1955 national convention has 
been thoroughly planned by your 
Board of Directors and chairmen of 


research and service committees to: 
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A. BE PRACTICAL IN EVERY 
ASPECT, DOWN-TO- 
EARTH AND HELPFUL TO 
ALL TYPES OF COLLEGES. 

B. PROVIDE FOR AS MUCH 
FREE TIME AS POSSIBLE. 

C. GIVE EVERY DELEGATE 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO EN- 
GAGE IN ONE FULL DAY 
OF DISCUSSION AND 
HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO ATTEND TWO _ DIF- 
FERENT GROUPS — ONE 
ON THURSDAY AND AN- 
OTHER ON FRIDAY. 

D. GIVE VARIOUS TYPES OF 
COLLEGES OPPORTUNI- 
TIES TO DISCUSS PROB- 
LEMS OF PRIMARY CON- 
CERN TO ‘THOSE COL- 
LEGES. 

C. PROVIDE IN EVERY POS- 
SIBLE WAY FOR A CON- 
VENTION WHICH WILL 
MEET THE SUGGESTIONS 
OF THE MEMBERS WHO 
EVALUATED THE 1954 


CONVENTION IN ST. 
LOUIS. 
THERE WILL BE EXHIBITS 


AT THE CONVENTION. The Pub- 
lic Relations Subcommittee will dis- 
play extensive press and magazine 
stories and features from junior col- 
leges across the country. There will 
also be commercial exhibits of books 
and scientific materials of interest to 
junior colleges. 


- 
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The State University of New York. 
This is a summary bulletin for 1954 
and 1955 containing general infor- 
mation and the history of the Uni- 
versity with its 29 institutions. “Al- 
though the State University is the 
youngest state-supported institution in 
the country, it already is second larg- 
est in enrollment with approximately 
29,000 full and part-time students in 
its various colleges, not including the 
10 state-aided community colleges,” 
according to a statement in the bul- 
letin. 

Admittance to any State University 
college or institute requires graduation 
from high school or a Regents’ di- 
ploma, satisfactory academic stand- 
ing, or qualifications which the admit- 
ting authorities may deem equivalent. 
‘There is no tuition for residents of New 
York State at most State University 
colleges, although out-of-state students 
at these institutions pay $300 per year 
tuition except at the Maritime College 
where they pay $460. The bulletin lists 
all of the colleges under the State Uni- 
versity, the curriculums offered, and 


the degrees which may be conferred. 
* * * 


Valley 
Yakima, Washington, will receive one 


Yakima Junior College, 
new building out of a bond issue which 
was voted by the citizens on October 
16. The bond election called for $2,- 
925,000 and was approved by 99.1 
per cent of the voters, Harold Hoeg- 
lund, Dean of the Yakima Valley Jun- 
ior College stated that “I had a little 
side bet that the vote would be ap- 
proved by 95 per cent of the people.” 

Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho, 
has a total enrollment for the present 
year of 885 students with all dormi- 
tories filled to their utmost capacity. 
Driscoll Hall, a men’s dormitory build- 
ing to accommodate 78 students, was 
expanded to provide room for 125 by 
installing double-deck beds. Regis- 
tration for night school students on the 
first two evenings brought 500 stu- 
dents, with 32 different courses being 
offered. 

One of the cultural features spon- 
sored by the college for the college and 
the community is a weekly Sunday 
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afternoon musical broadcast over 
station KDSH. A gift of $35,000 for 
the organ was made to the college by 
a resident of Boise. 


Contracts have been let, and work 
will soon begin on two new buildings, 
one for science and the other the new 
gymnasium. The total cost is expected 


to be $990,000. 
%* * 


Wenatchee Junior College, We- 
natchee, Washington. The students 
North 
School of Nursing rank second as a 


from the Central Deaconess 
group from 16 schools in Washington 
taking the State Board examinations. 
The Deaconess School of Nursing is 
affiliated with Wenatchee Junior Col- 
lege. Students take all of their aca- 
demic work at the college and their 
clinical work at the hospital. They re- 
ceive their nursing diplomas from the 
hospital and their Associate-in-Arts 
Degree from the junior college. ‘“Un- 
doubtedly the most concrete evidence 
as to the success of a school of nursing 
is the performance of its graduates in 
the State Board examination,” said 
Mrs. Kathryn Hyllengren, Director of 


Nursing Education at Wenatchee 
Junior College. 


* * * 


Montgomery Junior College, Ta- 
koma Park, Maryland. Montgomery 
Junior College’s football team traveled 
to Murfreesboro, North Carolina, to 
play Chowan Junior College in the 
First Annual Basket Bowl sponsored 
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by the local Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The game was played on Thanks- 
giving Day; Montgomery won 12-0, 
to complete their second consecutive 
undefeated season. They now have a 
record of 19 straight wins and have 
won 27 out of 28 games since 1951. 


Chowan College also was unde- 
feated prior to the Bowl Game. Martin 
T. Gallagher, M.J.C., co-captain and 
halfback, was the star of the game, 
scoring one touchdown and passing to 
end, John H. Vance, Jr., for the sec- 
ond touchdown. Co-captain Gallagher 
“Most Valuable” 
trophy presented by the Junior Cham- 


won the player 
ber. In addition, awards in the form 
of gold football charms, were presented 
to each player on the squad, and the 
large game trophy was also a prize re- 
turned to Takoma Park. 

* * 

Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills, 
California. When Palos Verdes Col- 
lege was just an outline on paper, the 
plan listed an item, “Artists in Resi- 
dence.” It was the hope of the found- 
ing president, Dr. Sanders, that one 
day they could bring to the college 
creative artists who would live on 
campus and be free to carry on their 
own work, discussing it with students 
to be sure, but not carrying any course 
assignments. 

This proposal became an actuality 
starting last fall with the appointment 
of Mr. James Blain Blunk as the first 
artist in residence. His training in 
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ceramics began at UCLA, where he 
served as assistant to Laura Anderson. 
Pursuing an affinity for Oriental art, 
he studied with the world’s best-known 
potter, Japan's Hamada, and then 
spent three years learning the cen- 
turies-old Japanese art, living in the 
homes of peasant potters, and serving 
a careful apprenticeship. His mastery 
of the techniques of Bizenware was 
recognized by Noguchi, in whose 
Tokyo gallery Blunk had a highly suc- 
cessful one-man show. 

“Free Education Leaves Its Debt,” 
so states an editorial in the Collegian, 
Stockton, 
1954. The editorial was written by 
Ronald Kibby. 


“Monday will bring up the curtain 


California, November 5, 


on the 34th observation of American 
Week. It 


teresting to note the number of stu- 


Education would be. in- 
dents who will take time out to take 
stock of the tremendous amount of op- 
portunities which have been made 
available to them because they have 
an education. 

“It's a shame that many students 
are not aware of the fact that they 
have an obligation to their state and 
country, but most of all to their par- 
ents. This obligation pertains to the 
free education which they are now re- 
ceiving, and students should take a 
keen interest in seeing it fulfilled. 

‘The way students can pay back the 
det for their education is to take ad- 
vantage of what they have learned in 
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the school and to take special interest 
in making the education of the future 
senerations even better than the one 


they received.” 


Pueblo Colleze, Pueblo, 


Colorado. has embarked on an ex- 


Junior 


panded program of adult education 
according to President Knudson. By 
agreement with the School District of 
the City of Pueblo, the Pueblo Col- 
lege took over all responsibility for 
adult education and evening classes 
last September. Heretofore, the Col- 
lege and the City School systems car- 
ried on separate and independent 
adult education programs. 

Mr. Stanley Leftwich, former super- 
intendent of the rural school system 
in the county, has been appointed 
full-time Director of Adult Education 
of the College. Classes are being held 
at the College and at such other schools 
in the community as the demands or 
needs dictate. By agreement with the 
Board of Education of the city schools, 
the college may conduct classes in their 
buildings free of any rental charge. 
The classes are operated for adults in 
the community; therefore, by agree- 
ment with the high school principal, 
restrictions are placed against the en- 
rollment of high school age youth, 
except for hardship cases. 


The present evening and extended 


day enrollment is 1,263 people from all 
walks of life and from all educational 
levels. 
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A unique feature of the Pueblo Col- 
lege adult education program is based 
on the idea that all formal post-high 
school education shall take place at 
the college. All of the state colleges 
and the state university conduct their 


‘ 


extension classes in the Pueblo College. 
At the present, four of these state insti- 
tutions are conducting upper division 
and graduate courses at the college. 
This plan has been in operation for 
more than 10 years, and seems to be 
very satisfactory to everyone con- 
cerned. 
*% *% * 


Bradford Junior College, Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, has formed a new 
club which stresses citizenship train- 
ing. This Community Club went into 
operation last fall. Membership is open 
to all students interested in exploring 
the organization of the local com- 
munity of Haverhill and in partici- 
pating in its activities. 

The club is an outgrowth of the col- 
1953 


bration which stressed Bradford’s loca! 


lege’s sesquicentennial  cele- 
heritage and its long tradition of train- 
ing for citizenship. 

During the past year students served 
the community as nurses’ aides, Sun- 
day School teachers, Girl Scout and 
Girls’ Club leaders, and Red Cross 
solicitors. The club not only serves as 
a clearing house for such volunteer 
jobs, but runs a series of lectures by 
community leaders and tours of local 
institutions to acquaint students with 
the operations of the community. 
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Fairfax Hall Junior College, 
Waynesboro, Virginia, is very proud 
of Martha Hyer who has a supporting 
role in “Sabrina! Martha attended 
Fairfax Hall from 1941 to 1943 and 
later went to Northwestern University, 
where she graduated in 1945. She has 
been in Hollywood in films since her 
graduation from college, first with 
RKO Studios and now with Warner 
Brothers. Other pictures in which Miss 
Hyer has appeared include “Thunder 
Mountain” and “Indian Summer.” 
She also appeared in the road com- 
pany of “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner.” When “Sabrina” was shown 
at the Wayne Theatre, the students at 
Fairfax Hall Junior College attended 


in large numbers. 
%* * 

Junior Colleges Progressing is the 
title of an editorial in the Yakima 
Daily Republic, Yakima, Washington, 
of Saturday, October 16, 1954. The 
editorial is as follows: 

‘The colleges which are going for- 
ward in this period of tough compe- 
tition among institutions of higher 
learning are those which are before 
the public with the smartest public 
relations, the best organization and the 
ability to deliver the goods. Those 
which have their 
shells and have been overmodest in 


withdrawn _ into 
their demands for new buildings and 
new methods are the ones in trouble. 
“We are pleased, therefore, with 
Wiiat we saw here today at the work- 
shop of the Washington Association of 
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Junior Colleges and the convention of 
the Northwest Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

“Junior colleges are filling a real 
educational need today. The junior 
colleges are growing (Yakima’s has 
the greatest enrollment increase in the 
state.) The junior colleges are doing 
a sound job in their own communities. 
And they’re helping the larger four- 
year colleges by sending them better 
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students. 
‘It’s easy to see why as one visits 


their administrators and instructors as 
they plan for greater service to the in- 


dividual student and the community. 

“Our junior colleges definitely are 
progressing. As long as they do, nobody 
is going to be able to pick them off 
through attacking their budgets, or 
the 


by reorganizing educational 


setup.” 
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